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S E, E D TREE — SHRUB — PERENNIAL HERBST BROTH ERS 
FLOWER — VEGETABLE 92 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Correspondence with seed collectors and growers invited. Free catalog “Seeds for Nurserymen.” 
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DECIDUOUS TREES 


Our Shade and Ornamental Trees are first class, well shaped, young and vigorous nursery- 
grown trees with good roots. They have been grown from seedlings transplanted in nursery row 
especially for this purpose. 





All calipers taken 6 inches above the collar. 


ASH, Green (Fraxinus Lanceolata) KI.M, Moline, OAK, Pin (Quercus palustris) Trees 
Per 100 Per 1000 Per 10 Per 100 out of seedlings. 
5 to 6 ft Serre. me 1% z to 1% -in. cate eee $19.00 , Have been grown in wide rows and 
6 te 8 Mt... 0s. 50. 1% ry yee o-th, bay oy thinned out to develop branched tops 
8 to 10 ft. 2 to 2'4-in. .... : oe @ éD- All have been root-pruned to secure 
2-in & to 3-in . . 350.00 a better root system, and they carry 
-00 ae . good caliper. They are good value for 
235.00 HACKBERRY (Celtis occidentalis) transplanting purposes 


5 to 6 


BIRCH, Cutleat Weeping : - ays settee > 30. cane 
B 0 8 to . A . § 
acct ” laciniata) 1% to 2-in. " 35 7-16 ~ 9-16-in... $ 3.50 & 30.00 
4 to 5 ft., 2 to 2%-in. wae 200. 5 to 6 
Balled in Moss 2% to 3-in. . 275. 9-16 to 11-16-in.... 5.00 = 45.00 
& to 6 ft. 6 to 8 ft., 
‘ Batted in Moss $125.00 HONEY LOCUST (Gleditsia 11-16 to 7-8-in....... 6.50 60.00 
triacanthos) 8 to 10 ft., 
Pe i ae ee Cte SU............... eee See 7-8 to l-in........... 9.00 85.00 
a 8 to 10 ft. ° 11.00 100.00 
European White (Betula alba) 1% to 2-in. 16.50 150.00 Red (Quercus rubra) 
4 to 6 ft $ 45.00 2 to 2%-in. 28.00 250.00 5 to 6 ft . 2. $120.00 
5 to 6 ft.... .s 65.00 TOY Seeepenenes be 140.00 
6 to 8 ft 9.00 80.00 Thorniess (Gleditsia triacanthos 8 to 10 ft 
8 te 00 H.... 12.00 110.00 inermis) 1% to 1%-i = 22. 200.00 
$ 9.00 $ 85.00 1% to 2-in aanerie 275.00 
12.00 110.00 2 to 2%-in ‘ ‘ 40. 00 375.00 


1% to 2-in. -)) 18.00 165.00 


ot 


Per 10 Ver 100 


CATALPA, Umbrella (Catalpa bungei) 
4 to 5-ft. stems, 
l-yr. heads $ 7.50 $ 70.00 ai Sain hike aati a White (Quercus alba) 
5 to 6-ft. stems, KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 5 to 6 ft eee ee. $11.00 $100.00 
l-yr. heads 10.00 =: 90.00 (Gymnocladus diocicus) 6 to 8 ft rape 14.00 125.00 
4 to 5-ft. stems, i) $10.00 § 90. 00 19.00 175. 
2-yr. heads 90.00 * eRe 15.00 135.00 2- heen 28.00 250.00 
§ to ig * é : 8s, 110.00 .. 19.00 175.00 2% . ° ... 38.00 350.00 
2-yr. heads A . 
LINDEN, American (Tilia americana) POPLAR, Lombardy 
‘ _ Flowering, Hopa, Red-Flowering 6 to 8 ft. ....$ 9.00 §$ 85.00 (Populus nigra italica). Low-branched. 
ab. 8 to 10 ft., 6 to 6 ft.... ...+..8 2.40 $ 20.00 
A beautiful, upright growing tree 1% to 1%-in. 5 125.00 6 to 8 ft iii a 28.00 
with attractive foliage. Entirely cov- 1% to 2-in. ....... 5 160.00 8 to 10 ft.. gem — 33.00 
ered with crimson buds opening to i ERO. cc0<ceseens ED 225.00 1% to 1%-in “ : 7 410.00 
rose-colored flowers in April. Fruit 1% to 2-in. .. as 3.5 60.00 
we — and wane — me — MAPLE, Norway (Acer platanoides) 
ate Autumn, or ar an ree ss _ . 
sol onus Planted entensiecly. : 6 to 8 ft., .$12.00 $110.00 SYCAMORE", or American Plane Tree 
8 to 10 ft., 5 150.00 (Platanus occidentalis) 
\% ~-j -- 
Per 10 Per 100 tr od isin, ‘ ' : * r * ee * ee.e0 
O20 BER... ccccccccccccce GRRSD % to 2-in. . 1% to 1%-in "TTT ae eg 125.00 
e . . -~ . cf a7 ee ee. . ee weds 
5 to 6 ft...... 60.00 2 to 2%-in. |... 2.22... 8250 300.00 ; 


0 »ric: , J THORN (Crataegus) 
==. jo an White (Ulmus Silver (Acer dasycarpum) Cordata, Washington Hawthorn 
6 to 8 ft.. $ 60.00 : ...$ 6.50 $ 60.00 5 to 6 ft eee 
8 to 10 ft.. f . 90.00 6 to 8 ft. ce eees 16.50 = 150.00 
1% to 1%-in. ‘ .. BR 110.00 Bi Gicscccecdecsas ED 
1 4 2 b ‘ 5. 140.00 


& to 1%-in. .. 
py Far ald 7 : 3-in. rite 25.00 pha a4 Crusgalli, Cockspur Thorn 


2 te - “ ' oe eee Deep green, shiny-leaved, distinctive 
8 to s- ‘ Hawthorn. Conspicuous white flowers, 
3 to 3%-in. . Sugar (Acer saccharum) red fruit, long thorns 
8 to 10 ft., 1 to 1% -in.. $16.50 $150.00 3 to 4 ft. $ 5.50 $ 50.00 
Chinese (Ulmus pumila) 1% to 1%-in. ... 19.00 175.00 4 to 56 ft aaa 8.50 80.00 
1% to 1%-in. ......... 25.00 225.00 De Giccavavescecces a ae 


6 to G ft... ee 
Gtosf 5.50 1% to 2-in. ++» 30, 275.00 Be Giksxecss 19.00 175.00 


8 to 10 ft. 00 

a eo) Lee J MOUNTAIN ASH, Mollis, Downy Hawthorn 

1% to 2-in. ‘ European (Sorbus aucuparia) 3 to 4 ft $ 4.50 $ 410.00 

2 to 3%-in. .. 275.00 6006 &........:....:. 8 Oe eat eeeeeer 6.50 60.00 

2% to 3-in + . oe yee .. 12.00 = 100.00 5 to 6 ft. 10.00 90.00 
. > See 15.00 135.00 6 to 8 ft becene Ge 125.00 





MULBERRY, Tea's Weeping Punctata, Dotted Hawthorn 
(Morus alba pendula) Tet eee $5.50 $ 50.00 
2-yr. heads, 4 to 5 ft...$13.50 $125.00 4 to 5 ft : 8.50 80.00 
2-yr. heads, 5 to 6 ft. 16.50 150.00 5 to 6 ft ' 12.00 110.00 
6 to 8 ft 19.00 175.00 
OAK, Pin (Quercus palustris) 
5 to 6 ft.. i $100.00 WILLOW, Niobe Weeping (Salix) 
6 to 8 ft +. 125.00 4 to 5 ft weeeeses-$ 3.50 $$ 30.00 
8 to 10 ft.............. 19) 175.00 5 to 6 ft.... SESS 50.00 
Bae Oh De 2 cen cnc ese 250.00 6 to 8 ft.... . aey . 7.50 70.00 
B te Sts. 2... 00cee- 38.00 350.00 8 to 10 ft.... .. 11.00 = 100.00 


"ne of msricat. F — 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


6.5. Walch eres. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Editorial 





FOUNDATION PLANTINGS. 


No other phase of landscape plant- 
ing provokes such wide differences of 
opinion and such heated arguments 
as foundation plantings. Like a pen- 
dulum the viewpoint swings from one 
extreme to the other. Or perhaps a 
better comparison would be to the 
action and reaction made famous by 
Babson in financial prognostications. 

Certainly a foundation planting 
which obscures the lower half, or at 
least one-third, of the dwelling is 
likely to lead to a violent reaction on 
the part of the observer if he has any 
artistic sense or pictorial imagination. 
Just as certainly the appearance of 
tall and unsightly foundation walls— 
usually a projection of the cellar out 
of the ground to a juncture with the 
dwelling walls two or three feet 
above — causes a feeling that they 
should be clothed with something 
more than a couple of scrawny de- 
ciduous shrubs. 

The violence of the debaters seems 
to spring from their visualization of 
only one extreme or the other. The 
fact that the argument continues and 
both views persist indicates that 
faulty plantings of both types pre- 
vail. 

Practical considerations would 
compel first thought to the artistic 
merits of the architecture of the 
house. If it is complete and finished, 
the mission of the planting about it 
is to enhance the design, not to hide 
it. Obviously, however, some struc- 
tures need their defects hidden, and 
only the art of the landscape planter 
can make a lovely home exterior out 
of some of the edifices that have been 


built. 


The landscape planter who gives 
due consideration to the architec- 
tural merits of the dwelling and who 
varies his work according to the 
needs of the structure will win ap- 
probation rather than criticism. But 
the designer who uses the same type 
of planting regardless of the architec- 
ture of the building stirs the debate 
again. 

If foundation plantings are to be 
of artistic merit, each must be de- 
signed for the residence it enhances. 
To that end the designer and planter 
should be alert to all ideas that can 
be obtained on the subject. These 
ideas, gathered in the perennial de- 
bate, are more important to the nurs- 
eryman than the arguments advanced, 


The 





Mirror of the 


Trade 








for they will enable him to diversify 
design and to recognize the needs of 
the individual case and how to meet 
them. 





SAVINGS OF WARTIME. 


Holdings of cash and government 
securities by individuals and corpora- 
tions have increased by more than 
$100,000,000,000 over the past three 
years. These holdings can properly 
be defined as “savings” only in the 
sense that they represent income 
which the recipients did not spend. 
The way in which they will be used 
by their owners will largely affect 
business conditions after the war. 

Individuals own the larger part of 
this wartime accumulation of liquid 
assets, an analysis of this factor in 
the current issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin states. The extent to 
which the $65,000,000,000 of cur- 
rency, deposits and government secur- 
ities acquired by individuals over the 
past three years will be spent on con- 
sumer goods, invested in securities 
or retained in liquid form will de- 
pend in considerable part upon the 
distribution of these savings. The 
upper and middle income groups are 
more likely to invest these funds or 
keep them in liquid form; the lower 
income groups would probably spend 
their savings rapidly. 

On the basis of income tax returns, 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin believes 
that the major increase in savings has 
occurred among persons with incomes 
of $2,000 to $5,000. “A substantial 
part of the expansion in liquid assets,” 
it concludes, “belongs to persons who 
ordinarily do the bulk of the spend- 
ing and account for little of the sav- 
ing.”’ These persons may be expected 
to spend a considerable part of their 
wartime savings once consumer dur- 
able goods again become available, 
even though their current incomes 
decline after the war. 

The increase in cash and govern- 
ment security holdings of business 
concerns, incorporated and unincor- 
porated, amounted to some $40,000,- 
000,000 during the war. These are 
regarded by the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin as “a spur to large business 
capital outlays,” since managements 
are held “more willing to make com- 
mitments for capital outlays from 
accumulated funds than they are 
when borrowing is required.” 

Analysis of the distribution of the 
extraordinary wartime expansion in 
liquid assets of individuals and cor- 


porations thus bears out the prevail- 
ing view that these abnormal savings 
will stimulate business profoundly in 
both the consumer goods and the in- 
dustrial equipment fields after the 
war. Because the spending of these 
funds will shift their ownership to 
others, it will exert a continuing in- 
fluence, even though only a limited 
amount is used to purchase consumer 
and producer durable goods at any 
one time. 





THANKS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Several readers have already re 
sponded to the invitation in the pre- 
ceding issue to contribute photo 
graphs to our editorial file, for use in 
subsequent issues. These are greatly 
appreciated and will enhance the in- 
terest of the magazine when they are 
published. 

While the donation or loan of such 
photographs is accepted as indication 
of readers’ interest and support of the 
magazine, the need for such photo- 
graphs impels the offer to pay for 
duplicate prints in case readers are 
currently having new photographs 
made. 

Not only are pictures of specimen 
trees and shrubs wanted, but also 
nursery scenes, pictures of nursery 
operations and equipment, and the 


like. 





WINNERS in the election last 
month to keep their seats in the 
United States Senate were Chan 
Gurney, South Dakota, and George 


Aiken, Vermont, both Republicans. 
CLOSING of all nurseries in the 


area one day a week, Monday pre- 
ferred, is again before the Los An- 
geles chapter of the California Nurs 
erymen’s Association. The practice 
was started by many members two 
years ago, but some have reopened on 
the seventh day because their com- 
petitors did. 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 

Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
December 15 issue, please mail 
in time to reach this office by 
December 9. 
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Yule Decorations from the Nursery 


By L. G. MeLean 


There might have been a time when 
“all men lived by the sweat of their 
brows,” but it is a definite biological 
fact that such was not the case for 
long. The fellow who thought a bit 
quickly realized that brain was a 
pleasant and painless substitute for 
brawn, and infinitely more profitable. 


Now it is the flattering truth that 
nurserymen and florists are, by and 
large, in the brain class. Oh, there 
is plenty of brawn required of a 
successful plantsman, but it still re- 
mains that the grower who thinks 
around the corners and plans for spe- 
cial sales is outstanding. All of which 
brings us to a subject—why not use 
your brains and get some extra cash 
out of your stock this Christmas sea- 
son? 

Do you remember when it was fun 
to do a little side work at Christmas 
time, in order to give that certain 
person a real surprise? Sure you do. 
Most of us would have said we didn’t 
have time, but somehow we always 
managed to get in that extra job at 
the yuletide. So here are a few sug- 
gestions on how to utilize many of 
your common nursery plants in an 
unusual way for the Christmas season. 


The demand for Christmas greens 
is going to be extremely heavy this 
year. Then, with a definite shortage 
of greens, because of the many com- 
plications of wartime civilian exist- 
ence, it becomes evident that any 
reasonably good Christmas decoration 
should move easily this season and at 
a good price. Here is where the nurs- 
erymen enter the picture. 

There are but few nurseries that 
have not a lot of overgrown, mis- 
shapen and rarely salable specimen 
plants cluttering up an otherwise 
orderly area. You have planned for 
years to throw them away, but, like 
Fibber McGee's closet treasures, you 
just hate to toss them out. Or maybe 
your sales yard needs shaping up or 
pruning, and that is on your list of 
things to do later this winter. You 
definitely have planned to shape up 
that block of cherry laurel, hollies, 
biotas and junipers. Too, those scrag- 
gly nandinas will have to be severely 
cut back to shape them. We co-ld 
go on and name instances galore, but 
what of it, you say? Just this, do it 
now! Put in a few extra hours on 
the prunings and old plants that 
would be thrown away. Make them 
into holiday arrangements and watch 
that stuff pay off. 

















Christmas Wreaths: Above, wreath of 
native materials with euonymus berries. 
Below, wreath of tree boxwood with pyra- 
cantha berries. 





Everything is to your advantage. 
All those jobs have to be done sooner 
or later; so there is no particular ex- 
tra cost from that angle. So you start 
with the main item—the material in 
demand. Now, some thread, florists’ 
wire, shears and cheap ribbon will not 
add much more to your initial ex- 
pense. Therefore, what is the harm 
in trying a few evergreen wreaths, 
door greetings, window greens or 
general interior items? 

The pictures accompanying this 
article are self-explanatory. They are 
only suggestions, and the real fun out 
of this is the opportunity to try your 
hand at something original. After all, 
no one wants to make his home look 
like a Turkish bazaar at Christmas; 
so the simple yet attractive designs 
are important. The first impression 
you receive from a well arranged and 
logically placed Christmas decoration 
when you enter a room will stay with 
you. You as a nurseryman know, 
above all people, what the public con- 
siders an attractive plant. Keep that 
in mind, and utilizing your material 
strive for the public desire. 

Any nursery has a variety of plants 
from which to choose suitable ma- 
terial for Christmas decorations. The 
children will enjoy painting pine 
cones, dipping the ubiquitous china- 











Christmas Materials: Above, foundation ring of elaeagnus, with pine cone. At right, 
gum balls with ligustrum in fruit. Lower centeg, holly. At left, magnolia leaves and 


Pfitzer juniper. 
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or standard bows are almost a neces- 
sity for any wreath. 

To make garlands or festoons, tie 
the sprays as you do in wreath mak- 
ing. Use a light wire, rope or willow 
shoot to tie on. Turn it from time 
to time to assure good coverage, and 
add fillers wherever needed. Keep 
the rope taut in binding the sprays 
Generally a rope or garland is best 
with a few berries or other material 
added at intervals along its length. 

Much of your material will sell just 
as you prune it. This is largely for 
table, mantel or shelf decoration. If 
possible, a few arrangements shown 
where the public can appreciate the 
usage will bring you several requests 
for material. The variety of usage is 
almost unlimited. A good idea is to 
tie spruce or pine tips to a pliable 
wire so that it can be spiraled around 
a candle or post. Many uses can be 
made of this type of decoration. 

A limited usage can be made of 
sphagnum moss balls. Take a small 
wad of moss and square-tie this into 
a ball. Thoroughly dampen the ball, 
but be sure it is not so wet as to drip. 
Into this ball can be stuck small sprigs 
of holly, pine or other materials to 
make an evergreen ball. Trimmed 
with a bow or cluster of small bells, 
this type of work will find many 
outlets. 

A simple yet effective piece can be 
made with a few shapely branches 
tied securely together and decorated 
with bows, fruits or berries. At the 
variety stores one can secure small 
silver or golden bells, which can be 

Christmas Arrangements: Above, composed of long-leaf pine, photinia leaves and hung at the peak of the spray. This 
pyracantha berries. No. 1, nandina leaves with pyracantha berries. No. 2, arborvitae 1S perhaps the easiest and cheapest 
with deciduous holly and photinia leaves. No. 3, Pfitzer juniper foliage with photinia {Continued on page 29.] 
leaves and symphoricarpos berries. 

















berries or trying their hand at color- 
ing other items, such as gum tree 
balls, trumpet creeper pods, teasel and 
other materials. 

For wreath making, willow ‘stems 
will bend into good foundation circles. 
No. 9 wire or any firm yet pliable 
wire will also make a frame. For a 
loose informal wreath, sprays eight to 
ten inches long will suffice. Since a 
single-faced wreath is the easiest to 
make, boxwood, pine, spruce and 
juniper tips fit best into this type. A 
double-faced wreath can be made by 
merely turning over the frame and 
facing the other side. Any good 
colored berry spray, cone or ribbon 
can be added when the wreath is 
finished. Coralberry, nandina, holly, 
fire thorn, cotoneaster, euonymus, 
honeysuckle and many other plants 
make good trimming. Cherry laurel 
makes a beautiful species for a grad- 
uated wreath, but it requires close 
placement. Narrow ribbon showéts Nandinas as Christmas Plants Decorated with Boxwood and Conifer Tips. 
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Fruit Characteristics in Rose Family 


By Leon Croizat 


Courage even more than knowledge 
is demanded of anyone who presumes 
to tackle the rose family, or rosaceae, 
in winter identification. Here is a 
colossal aggregate, which fills 160 
finely printed pages in Rehder’s classic 
manual of cultivated trees and shrubs, 
and numbers in cultivation little less 
than fifty major groups, or genera, 
with uncounted species, varieties and 
all kinds of forms. Even more, little 


Figure 1.— Buds of Sorbus aucuparia 
(service tree). 


can be said that truly counts of the 
bud of these plants as such, because 
this bud taken by itself is made just 
the way all ordinary buds are put 
together in the shops of nature—a 
few scales, more or less neat, more 
or less pointed, a leaf scar with the 
usual one or three “dots,” and that 
is all. Only one of these buds strikes 
me as worthy of being drawn on its 
own merits, that of the service tree, 
or sorbus. In some of the species most 
frequently seen in cultivation, Sorbus 
aucuparia, for instance, the bud is 
unusually large for the family, and 
the persistent base of the leaf forms 
a dark purplish to blackish rim or 
shield (figure 1), which takes the 
place of the true scar, and once seen 
is not likely to be forgotten ever after. 
Color also makes it comparatively 
easy to recognize the greenish 
branches of the twiggy Kerria japon- 
ica, but the bud tells nothing here 
that might safely be entrusted to print 
or line. Naturally, the rose family 
has alternate lAaves, therefore alter- 
nate bud scales, and alternate buds at 
least along the branches, but this 
character belongs to so many families 


that it always has to be taken with a 
grain of salt. 

Some cherries — witness the ordi- 
nary black cherry (Prunus serotina), 
the Higan cherry (Prunus subhir- 
tella) and European bird cherry 
(Prunus padus) — have a peculiar 
odor, rank but not unpleasant, and 
a bitterish taste. Unfortunately, 
some of these plants are not easily 
identified by the bud alone, so that 
a truly ambitious student should be- 
gin his snifing and chewing when 
these cherries are in leaf or, better, 
in flower, so as to be ready for some 
winter test. Since the odor persists 
throughout the year'as does the taste, 
nose and mouth come in pretty handy 
to settle certain questionable scores 
at Christmas time, as we shall later 
see. But, alas, these scores are far 
too few to count for a great deal in 
the long run. 

The bark of a cherry tree or a 
plum, of course, can be recognized 
without serious difficulty, and that of 
an apple tree is less tough to read 
than a deep puzzle. However, here 
again the trouble is that seldom one 
can count upon being presented a 
whole tree or shrub for winter identi- 
fication. A rose and a blackberry are 
easy subjects on account of their 
spines, known to everybody and even 


Figure 2. — Left-hand side: Diagram of 
a section through a pine cone. Abortive 
or malformed scales (top and bottom) 
streaked; fully developed scales 1, 2, 3 in 
between. Protective or sterile scale in p; 
fertile or seed-bearing scales (black) in f; 
seed (ovule) in s as a swelling on the 
scale. Right-hand side: The same cone as 
it would look unsectioned, streaking and 
figures corresponding to left-hand side 
diagram. 


met in the lines of certain proverbs. 
Were the rose family all like this, it 
would be a joy despite its thorns; 
unfortunately it is not, but so varied 
as a matter of fact that many of my 


- Left-hand side: Primitive 
flower derived from a cone. Former abor- 
tive or malformed scales streaked; the 
organs correspond roughly to the scales 
1, 2, 3 of figure 2 and are so numbered. 
Disc (formed by scales 2) dotted and 
lettered d: stamens in s, sepals in e. 
Right-hand side: Same flower unsectioned. 


Figure 3 


readers, I suppose, have often won- 
dered how botanists can dare put to- 
gether a strawberry and a hawthorn. 

When a problem looks hopeless, 
and the details are so many as to 
swamp the seeker, the best thing to 
do is to go back to fundamentals and 
to approach it through generalities. 
Many plants of the rose family carry 
their fruit late into the fall; some even 
retain it for years when it is not 
pruned off. The hip of a rose is quite 
as telling as the sharpest spine; the 
ragged, tiny fruit of a spiraea is un- 
mistakable to an experienced eye; the 
lovely exochorda hardly loses its 
peculiar “star”, the live picture of an 
apple without its flesh. Of course, 
anyone may like to think that he can 
tell an apple when he sees it, yet, 
strange to say, many are fooled by 
the tiny long-legged fruits of the 
Chinese and Japanese crabs, which 
even in late fall look far more like 
cherries than the usual brand of 
edible apples. 

Considering that the fruit of the 
rosaceae is important in winter identi- 
fication, and that it is essential to an 
understanding of all plants in this 
group at all times of the year, we 
might as well begin to pay some atten- 
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tion to it, seeing, for instance, how a 
bulky fleshy quince does fit in with 
the paragon of chaffiness represented 
by the fruit of the ninebarks (physo- 
carpus). The latter truly is worth 
knowing well, for it stays on the 


Figure 4.— Left-hand side: A more 
evolute flower derived from figures 2 and 
3, with same lettering and streaking. A 
stamen, s, is here changed into a petal, p. 
Right-hand side: Same flower unsectioned. 


whole winter, and the former is 
hardly missed on the ground or hang- 
ing partly dry somewhere in the 
bush. Above all, no time is ever lost 
in mastering flowers and fruits, for 
therein is botany, and quite a bit of 
horticulture, not to mention even a 
trace of practical genetics. 

To gain the proper perspective, let 
us move far away from the rose family 
and get hold of a young pine cone, for 
instance. Let us now drive a sharp 
section through it, from tip to bot- 
tom (figure 2), and take a good look. 
We shall see at the tip and at the 
bottom certain abortive or malformed 
scales bearing no seeds at all. In be- 
tween this unlucky beginning and this 
sorry end, we shall see certain inside 
scales more or less fused together, 
depending on the species—one com- 
paratively fleshy, which bears the 
seeds and therefore is fertile; the 
other harder, later quite woody, 
which is merely meant as protection, 
therefore has no seed and is sterile. 

Let us now try to step out with 
dame nature and to figure out in some 
rational manner (herein is the. rub) 
what this ancient lady might have 
done in her toying with pine cones. 
Beginning at the tip of our pine cone 
we might easily suppose that this tip, 
being fitted with abortive scales and 
of not much use anyhow, has finally 
been suppressed. By the same’ token 
we might suppose the scales at the 


base of the cone melt together, as it 
were, forming a cuplike single whorl, 
free only at the margin. So much 
will leave us ready to play with the 
central scales: Some, those nearest the 
tip, being by now free from the pillar 
that has kept them apart, may well 
close together, either folding their lips 
to join them on the inner side, or 
fusing their margins while still open 
so as to establish a single compound 
fruit. Let us see last what can be done 
with the scales that remain. Here we 
must be rather bold, accepting as a 
sound probability that dame nature 
has even been bolder a hundred 
millions years ago than we may be 
now. The seed (or ovule, as it ought 
to be called here) is the female part 
of the plant, but, so far as nature 
reveals, is fickle enough to change its 
sex at times even under the slightest 
provocation. So, we might indeed 
assume that certain scales instead of 
bearing seeds send up male organs, 
that is, stamens, turning by this a 
strictly female cone into a 2-sexed 
structure. Lastly, to complete the pic- 
ture, we have between the male and 
female scales certain other scales gone 
wrong, forming a sort of fleshy disc 
or gland, which as a rule oozes out 
sugary liquids, much sought after by 
‘nsects. These scales, or discs, are no 
longer male or female, of course, just 
stuff that might have come out as 
either, but has turned neither way 
and has actually gone dead on the 
spot. 

The result of these suppositions 
(figure 3) is no longer a cone, but 
suggests a good, honest flower. In- 
deed, we may as well call it a flower, 
for it has the essential part of one. 

Some readers may wonder whether 


Figure 5. — Berry of a juniper in a, of 
yew in b. The seed (ovule) of the yew 
is shown in transparency, 0, across the 
red, juicy cover, m (technically known as 
aril) surrounding it; aril open above as 
in nature. Pine cone for comparison in c. 
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all these suppositions do not lead 
them too far into believing my own 
figments. Well, I do not think so, 
for these particular figments can be 
put to good use, as it will soon be 
seen. Figments that work are no 
longer figments, but legitimate ex- 
planations, which nobody may deny. 
After all, evolution means motion, 
and who can step in tune with evolu- 
tion, if he chooses always to look at 
the finished product finely sliced 
under a microscope without ever 
figuring out how it could have been 


Figure 6. — Typical flower of the spiraea 
groups, with five free carpels, c, in center: 
disc dotted in d; stamens in s, petals in p. 
Right-hand side below: Same flower un- 
sectioned. 


made on the whole? Nobody is sur- 
prised if a competent engineer can 
tell how a certain piece of machinery 
was put together merely by taking a 
glance at it, and so why should one 
marvel that a student of plants can 
have some insight into the shops of 
nature at the price of having studied 
its works for long, patient years? 
Everybody readily admits that pines, 
junipers and yews are conifers, even 
if the fruits of these plants do not 
look at all the same. Think what 
nature must have done to mold all 
these structures (figure 5) out of the 
same dough. Moreover, although 
pine cones carrying stamens rate as 
an oddity, yet they are by no means 
unknown and are sometimes figured 
even in elementary textbooks. In 
brief, the suppositions I have made 
are all in the order of probabilities, 
not only, but strong probabilities at 
that. Suppositions quite as odd, if 
not stranger, must have built the soft 
berries of junipers amd yews out of 
the woody stuff that went to mold a 
pine cone. Botany, as a matter of 
tact, can almost all be laid on a table, 
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for fingers to touch and eyes to see. 
The point at issue is to know what 
tells what, and here is where a man 
spends his life, pretty much looking 
for needles in a haystack. If there 
is any fault to be found with nature, 
it is that too much seemingly unre- 
lated is currently stored in its cup- 
boards. 

It is well known that the stamens 
are mostly sterilized and enlarged to 
form the petals, that is, the showy 
colored appendages that to most of 
us spell flower with capital letters. 
This being the case, we might as well 
sterilize certain of the stamens shown 
in the crude flower of figure 3 and 
turn them into petals. Here a true 
flower blossoms under our eyes (fig- 
ure 4) in all its glory. The fact that 
the petals are less significant than it 
may seem in the making of a flower 
is not without its important for the 
rose group, because in certain of its 
genera, potentilla for instance, the 
petals come and go with a bewilder- 
ing ease, something that had the 
botanists of old stumped in their 
tracks. However, every medal is 
bound to have its reverse; so this in- 
difference of nature toward petals, 
accepted or suppressed almost at 
whim, is the source of the ornamental 
roses of cultivation, which derive 
their gorgeous appendages mostly 
from stamens gone wrong. 

Having safely secured the prime 
ingredient of our coming work, a 
flower with its disc out of a pine 
cone, we are ready to go ahead in 
earnest. We lft the rim of the cup 
of our flower a bit by comparison with 
that of its crude originals, and smooth 


Figure 7. — Typical flower of the cherry 
group. Only one carpel (c, to the left) 
evolves; the other (c, to the right) aborts 
and is no longer to be seen in fruit. Disc 
dotted in d. Right-hand side below: Same 
flower unsectioned. 


it on the outside somewhat. We pull 
up the disc, too, like soft chewing 
gum, and lay it flat against the inner 
wall of the cup, paring it down in 
thickness and size any way we may 
like, for this is sheer detail. We leave 
the folded scales with their seeds— 
which by now we shall identify as 


Figure 8. — Typical flower of the apple 
group. The carpels, c, are fused with the 
wall of the flower through the disc, d, 
dotted. Right-hand side below: Same 
flower unsectioned. 


carpels—standing free in the center 
of the cup, noticing that in the gen- 
erality of the rose group they tend 
to be reduced to five. 

Right here we have under the eye 
(figure 6) the typical flower of the 
entire spiraea groups, the subfamily 
spiraeoideae of our trusted Rehder’s 
manual. Could it be said that we have 
dreamed throughout, or chased the 
will-o’-wisps by jotting down a few 
elementary sketches? 

Naturally, the carpels of this flower 
may be reduced in number and be no 
longer five, but two, even one by 
later abortion, I should say. If we 
take these two carpels, fuse them 
together, one being much better de- 
veloped than the other, and wrap 
them up in a fleshy layer, we have 
before us another flower (figure 7). 
This flower is not a figment, either, 
for it is typical of another capital 
group of the rosaceae, that of the 
plums, peaches and the like; that is, 
the subfamily prunoideae of the 
manuals. 

Third, let us suppose that the disc, 
instead of moving toward the inner 
walls of the cup and becoming ad- 
herent only to it, swells as it were 
into a massive body from the bottom 
up and, by becoming connected with 
the carpels as well as with the walls 
of the cup, brings the whole together 
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within a compact body. Here is an- 
other surprise ready for us (figure 
8), for we see all manners of apples, 
quinces, pears, hawthorns trotting 
long on parade; in fact, the whole 
subfamily pomoideae of the botanists. 


We are left here with a last group 
on our hands, the true roses, or sub- 
family rosoideae, which includes the 
blackberries as well. This seems in- 
deed a big hurdle to take in our 
sketching and guessing. I do not 
think so, though, and the reader will 
soon agree, if I am not much mis- 
taken. Let us go back awhile to such 
a flower as that of the spiraea group 
(figure 6) and modify it to the extent 
that each carpel is quite small and 
contains when ripe but one seed. Let 
us next multiply these carpels so that 
they spread all over the fleshy walls 
of the cup, a spreading out of this 
sort being apparent as a beginning in 
certain plants of the spiraea group. 
The disc, naturally, may here become 
so small as to vanish or very nearly 
so, its place being filled over by the 
carpels. This setup, slightly closed 
at the mouth (figure 3) yields the 
flower and later the hip of a wild rose. 

It is known that certain roses, 
placed by botanists under a special 
group (subgenus platyrhodon, which 
is Greek, but worth recording) bear 
their carpels or achenes—an achene is 
a bony, tiny carpel with a lone well 
developed seed; a drupe is a fleshy, 
big achene, like a cherry — upon a 
slight upraised knob at the very bot- 
tom of the hip (figure 10). This is 
a good clue for us to work on; so let 
us work it out in full, raising the knob 
and lowering by contrast the walls of 


Figure 9.— Typical flower of the rose 
group. The achenes (tiny, bony one-seeded 
carpels) in a; the disc in d much reduced 
snd dotted. Right-hand side below: Same 


flower unsectioned. 
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the hip. Strange, but by no means 
unexpected, a flower of blackberry 
comes out of the deep (figure 11), 
very much in the manner an orchestra 
is lifted out of its pit. Naturally, if 


Figure 10. — Typical flower of the rose 
in the so-called platyrhodon group. The 
achenes, a, are borne on an upraised knob, 
k, only, 


we make the knob very fleshy and 
spread very tiny achenes all over it, 


we rest our eyes (figure 12) upon 
nothing less than a luscious straw- 
berry. Botanists are right, then, who 
tell us that a strawberry is not a true 
fruit, for the true fruit is the tiny 
pesky achene that likes to stick be- 
tween our teeth. 

With this we have gone all over 
the four main groups of the rose 
family and are quite ready to under- 
stand a rosaceous fruit when we see 


Figure 11. — Typical flower of the black- 
berry. The achenes, a, are borne all over 
a much-enlarged knob, k, which has wholly 
thrown aside the disc, d, dotted, and the 
stamens, s. (Knob exaggerated; for ap- 
proximate aspect of the oy see right- 
hand side below.) 


it summer or winter, whether it be 
a tiny apple from a Japanese crab, a 
huge quince or a chaffy fruit of the 
ninebarks. In the next article we shall 
review the manner the buds and 
flowers are borne together in the 
rosaceae. After that we shall pull in 
our oars, going on to details, with full 
confidence that we shall understand 
them as much as they can be put on 
paper, and ready at any rate to work 
out some of our own thoughts. This 
last is the most important thing of 
all. Naturally, what I have said here 
of the flower is by no means to be 
understood as applying only to the 
rosaceae. It works with a hazelnut 
as much as it does with a blueberry, 
which I hope someday to show in 
detail. Nature is very simple at 
heart. 





HONOR R. S. HERRICK. 


At a joint luncheon of the Iowa 
State Horticultural Society and affili- 
ated societies November 17 tribute 
was paid R. S. Herrick, Des Moines, 
for his twenty-five years of service as 
secretary of the state horticultural 
society and other groups. In a sur- 
prise ceremony at the close of the 
luncheon, which was attended by 
over 200 guests, Prof. B. S. Pickett, 
head of the department of horticul- 
ture at Iowa State College, spoke on 
Mr. Herrick’s long and _ faithful 
career. 

C. C. Smith, Charles City, spoke 
in behalf of the Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, and Prof. T. J. Maney 
represented Iowa State College in a 
special citation commending Mr. Her- 
rick’s record. 

A gold watch and chain were pre- 
sented to Mr. Herrick, and Mrs. Her- 
rick was remembered with a crystal 
bowl of Better Times roses. 

Robert S. Herrick was born in 1882 
on a farm near Denver, Colo., and 
his early days were spent in the prac- 
tical growing of horticultural crops. 
In 1908 he graduated from Colorado 
State College and shortly afterward 
accepted the position of field horticul- 
turist in Colorado. In 1912 he was 
appointed chairman of the horticul- 
tural extension service for the Iowa 
agricultural extension service. 

He was appointed secretary of the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society in 
April, 1920. In 1921 he received the 
degree of Master of Agriculture at 
Iowa State College. In April, 1945, 
Mr. Herrick will round out twenty- 
five years of continuous service in 
this capacity. 

Other special awards at the lunch- 
eon included the certificate of merit 
presented to Dr. N. E. Hansen, of 
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the South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D. Dr. Hansen began 
his career in horticulture in Iowa and 
has contributed to economic and or- 
namental horticulture by his plant 
exploration, breeding and adaptation 
of plants for hardiness in cold cli- 
mates. : 





ROSE SOCIETY ELECTS. 


The results of a nation-wide elec 
tion of officers of the American Rose 
Society has just been announced. 

Harry L. Erdman, director of hor- 
ticulture of the Hershey Estates, 
Hershey, Pa., was reelected president. 
Dr. Charles Vernon Covell, Oakland, 


Cal., was reelected vice-president, and 


Figure 12. — A strawberry. The achenes, 
a (true fruits), are borne upon a very 
fleshy, enlarged knob, k, which is the 
edibic part. Dried stamens in b. 


Ernest Vize, Reading, Pa., was chosen 
treasurer. 

The trustees: elected for a 3-year 
term were Dr. George A. Comstock, 
Ansonia, Conn.; Mrs. Charles Dos 
cher, Huntington, N. Y.; Dr. B. P. 
Jones, Danville, Va., and George F. 
MacDonough, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. L. Bisdee, Syracuse, N. Y., and 

Douglass Houghton, Los Angeles, 
Cal., were made members of the 
nominating committee for a 3-year 
term. 
._ The board of trustees appointed 
Dr. R. C. Allen, Harrisburg, Pa.. 
secretary. Harold G. Warner, Detroit, 
Mich., was appointed a member of 
the nominating committee to fill the 
unexpired term of D. C. Patton, Is 
lington, Ont., Can. 





J. K. ANDREWS, of the Andrews 
Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., which 
incidentally operates the largest com- 
mercial apple orchard in the state, 
was recently elected a director of the 
Minnesota Fruit Growers’ Association. 
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Plants for a Garden in Shade 


By C. W. Wood 


During the past fifteen years I 
have had the pleasure of watching 
the evolution of an ordinary wood- 
land, a thing of beauty in its native 
flora, into a man-made garden in 
which shade lovers from all over the 
temperate regions have been incor- 
porated. It might hurt the feelings 
of one wedded to our own plants to 
see the introduction of so many 
exotics into the native scene, but it 
has been a liberal education to a 
number of those who have watched 
the plantings and replantings that 
have been made as experience dic- 
tated.What we are concerned with 
now is some of the material used in 
the planting, the ways in which it 
was used and some of the landscape 
effects. 

Some readers may think they have 
been let down when I lead off with 
hepatica, after what has been said in 
the introductory paragraph, but 
thereby hangs a tale, a tale of neglect 
of one of our worthiest spring flowers, 
a tale of lost opportunities for nurs- 
erymen and gardeners. If you could 
see the way hepaticas were used in 
this planting, drifts of hundreds of 
plants in a bewildering range of 
shades, from pure white through 
blush and deep pink, lavender, lilac, 
violet and blues of every shade, you 
would agree that commercial growers 
are missing something really good 
when they dismiss hepatica as just 
another native. If I were to start a 
nursery again, especially a neighbor- 
hood nursery, one of the first things 
I should do would be to make a col- 
lection of hepaticas, especially the 
clear pinks and pale blues, knowing 
that I had good property accumulat- 
ing as long as I held them for propa- 
gating purposes. 

There is much confusing talk in 
the literature about hepatica culture. 
One authority speaks of them as be- 
ing definitely lime lovers, when, as a 
matter of fact, we find at least one 
kind, Hepatica acutiloba, growing 
naturally in quite acid soil in this 
section. I think it would be nearer 
the point that the genus, with the 
possible exception of acutiloba, is 
quite tolerant and will make itself at 
home either in alkaline or slightly 
acid soil. It is apparent, however, to 
my observance of the plants in nature 
that they prefer a soil rich in humus. 
In the garden of which I am writing, 
they were most felicitously used in 
wide drifts on rocky slopes. There is 


quite a difference in the blooming 
season of hepaticas, as you will find 
when you really become interested in 
these charming plants. First, we 
usually have the white ones, then 
the blues and pinks. And if one is 
fortunate enough to have the double- 
flowered kinds, they will bring up 
the procession in a blaze of glory. 
Incidentally, the double-flowered spe- 
cies are not generally so robust as 
the singles, the double blue being 
especially perplexing at times. Per- 
sonally, I am not overly fond of any 
double hepatica that I have ever seen, 
for the doubling of the flower takes 
away some of its grace. Propagation 
of named forms or selected colors is 
from division, but when you become 
interested in hepaticas you will want 
to grow them from seeds. 

Although the forget-me-not an- 
chusa, A. myosotidiflora, is well 
known in America, it is not often 
used in a pleasing way, so far as | 
have observed. It is always lovely in 
spring, when it opens up its sprays 
of blue stars over the quite leafless 
crowns, but when summer comes, if 
it is happily placed, the exuberance 
of leafage is apt to spoil one’s cher- 
ished pictures. As the plant is used 
in this garden, set among ferns whose 
growth is made after the anchusa is 
through flowering, that exuberance 
is somewhat held in check and the 
locality presents a pleasing face 
throughout the summer. No doubt 
other associations could be arranged 
which would allow a clear stage for 
the early performance of the anchusa 
and still give it competition when the 
urge to cover the earth with herbage 


takes hold of it. 


May I pause here to point out the 
fact that most plants mentioned in 
these notes are suited to other roles 
and associations than the ones men- 
tioned? For instance, this anchusa 
was used pleasingly in association 
with astilbes and no doubt in other 
ways which escaped my notice. The 
object of the present notes is to point 
out ways to use shade lovers to good 
advantage, thereby increasing the 
usefulness of the plants and the de- 
mand for them. 

Lysimachia punctata is a case in 
point. As usually used in gardens, it 
either is a rampageous weed if con- 
tented with its lot, or refuses to do 
a thing, if not satisfied with its home. 
As used here, it was a summer-long 
joy, usually showing enough yellow 


flowers on its 18-inch growths to 
create a pleasing contrast. Many of 
the most pleasing pictures in this 
garden were either consciously rea- 
soned out or were what the gardener 
called a happenstance. But he told 
me that the way he used this lysima- 
chia was described in an English 
periodical at the time he was trying 
to make the plant behave as he 
wanted it to. In the end he had a 
ribbon of it, two feet wide and more 
than 100 feet long, planted against 
a retaining wall on one side and a 
gravel path on the other, all under a 
canopy of overhanging beech and 
maple trees. The wall planting was a 
picture in itself. The moral of the 
lysimachia planting, so it seemed to 
me, was to find a place where it 
could be used generously, yet could 
be restrained from reaching out over 
the entire garden. Other devices, 
such as planting against a thick-grow- 
ing hedge, would no doubt answer 
the same purpose. Even in my own 
poor way, I like L. punctata and get 
much pleasure from a planting of it 
and myrtle in the shade of a lilac 
hedge, where the two fight it out for 
supremacy, the myrtle giving us a 
contribution of blue in late spring 
and the other a scattering of yellow 
color later. 

While at the retaining wall, we 
might pause a few moments to ex- 
amine some of the saxifrages which 
adorn it. Mossy saxifrages in a 
myriad forms, though mostly garden 
forms of S. moschata and including 
some lovely pink-flowered kinds, in- 
habited the crevices of the shady 
walls. And, on wide ledges near its 
base, London pride, S. umbrosa, from 
its pretty little variety primuloides to 
the fat ones with a height of six 
inches or more, helped to complete 
the picture. There were several other 
saxifrages in the wall, some rather 
difficult of cultivation and others not 
easy to obtain. It is not the purpose 
of these notes to make a catalog of 
shade-loving plants, and so the other 
kinds need not occupy our attention; 
rather I wish to point some ways to 
use and show the grower's material 
so it will teach his customers how to 
enjoy the plants and, it is hoped, to 
buy them in the necessary quantities. 

Saxifraga peltata could be made a 
perfect example of what was meant by 
the preceding sentence. One has no 
business buying the plant at all un- 

{Continued on page 32.]} 





Landscape Plans 


By R. Morgan Smith 


Many nurseries today have a land- 
scape department. Some large firms 
employ landscape architects, while 
others at least have someone who 
can draw a serviceable plan. 

Those who havé sold nursery stock 
to the retail trade for any length of 
time know full well the value of land- 
scape plans in promoting sales, for 
they crystallize the salesman’s ideas 
and make plain to his prospective cus- 
tomers just what he is trying to ac- 
complish. The average homeowner, 
also, is flattered by feeling his project 
is important enough to warrant a 
plan. Generally, a plan will cause 
customers to spend much more than 
they had intended. As Charlie Chest- 
nut says, “A plan written on a piece 
of wrapping paper with a dull stub 
pencil looks like a $35 planting job. 
The same plan done on a high-grade 
paper with straight lines and fancy 
pictures drawn on the side will bring 
$412.” Now, this may be exaggerat- 
ing somewhat, but nevertheless it is 
true that a well executed plan, all 
colored up, will excite almost any 
customer to the buying point. He 
visualizes his grounds in a new light 
and as a place of beauty and recrea- 
tion instead of a drab and uninterest- 
ing spot. The plan has given it 
glamor, which appeals especially to 
the women folks and they can scarcely 
wait until the planting is carried out. 

Some nurserymen like to figure a 
job right on the spot. This may work 
out all right with people who have 
some knowledge of plants or who 
have full confidence in your ability 
and judgment, but ofttimes they will 
be disappointed in your selection or 
arrangement and then there is trouble, 
It is better to let them see just what 
they are getting. It may take a little 
more time, but it will pay in the end. 

Of course, it costs something to 
make a plan, but try to sell a job of 
any importance without one and you 
will find that the time and energy 
consumed in trying to impart your 
ideas to the average person will be 
greater than the time expended in 
making a good design and much more 
nerve trying. With a plan drawn to 
correct scale there is less chance for 
mistakes or misunderstandings. In 
addition, if you can sketch in a small 
perspective, it will go over big, espe- 
cially with the women, as they some- 
times have difficulty in visualizing a 
flat layout. 

With your plan numbered and ac- 


companied by a planting key or with 
the names of the plants inserted, it 
is easy to follow. Now it is necessary 
and proper that you visit the prop- 
erty to get measurements and data 
and perhaps to discuss some of the 
problems and to determine the taste 
and importance of your client, but let 
this be the only visit, if possible, as 
the idea is to get him to come to the 
nursery, where you can discuss the 
finished plan and show the stock you 
have specified. You then have the 
clients in your own bailiwick and 
away from any relatives or wise 
neighbors, who may try to influence 
or disconcert. By no means allow 
them to carry away your plan so that 
it can be hashed over at home. Say 
it is your office copy and is not 
allowed to go out. If they once get 
it home, it may be “peddled” around 
among your competitors. Many nurs- 
erymen have found this out to their 


sorrow. If your plan is a good one, 
the client will sign a contract at once 
or will come back sooner or later. 
There is good psychology in holding 
onto the plan. 

If the layout is on a big scale and 
entails considerable expense, then a 
charge should be made. A good plan 
is to ask a nominal fee and let the 
cost be absorbed by allowing a dis- 
count of ten per cent up to that 
point. By this method a $50 plan 
would mean a $500 order. If neces- 
sary the planting can be spread out 
over a period of several seasons in 
case the clients cannot afford to do 
the job all at once. They will almost 
invariably come back in order to get 
out the money invested in the plan. 
In the meantime you are protected. 

Often small jobs come in, on which 
the customer feels that you should 
see his place and make a sketch. In 
order to protect yourselves in dealing 
with these persons, who often change 
their minds over night, ask them for 
a small fee in advance, say $5 or $10, 
and credit it toward any purchase 
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they may make later. This at least 
will pay your expenses in case of no 
sale. 

How many realize that one of our 
main competitors is the hospital! You 
make up an attractive plan, and then 
suddenly the deal is called off because 
Willie or Dad has to have an opera- 
tion or has broken a leg. If you do 
not have some kind of a deposit, you 
are holding the bag. Protect your- 
selves from these happenings. As 
people are generally enthusiastic 
when they first call on you, it is easy 
to extract a small retainer at that time. 

A plan once executed makes a 
permanent record and on acceptance 
can be filed away as an order and 
forgotten until planting time. When 
a contract is made with new customers, 
ask for a ten per cent down payment. 
You will have fewer canceled orders 
if you do this. 

Many an order has been booked 
by a nurseryman for a miscellaneous 
lot of plants, expecting to depend on 
his memory as to where to place them. 
It is detail of this nature that drives 
one crazy when the rush season is on. 
For the simplest job, it is well to have 
some kind of a diagram to follow, as 
you yourself may not be available at 
delivery time. The slogan, “Don't 
say it, write it,” rather should read 
for the nurseryman, “Don't say it, 
draw it.” 





AT BOSTON SHOW. 


At the autumn show of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, last 
month, chrysanthemums were the 
main feature of exhibits chiefly from 
florists and private estates. 

Awards of merit went to new seed- 
ling chrysanthemums from Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 

Votes of thanks went to Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., 
and Henry F. Grout, Needham, 
Mass., for interesting collections of 
outdoor-grown chrysanthemums. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New 
bury, Mass., had an excellent group 
planting of berried plants including 
crataegus, ilex, sorbus, berberis and 
other plants. 

Will C. Curtis, Garden in the 
Woods, Sudbury, Mass., was first 
with a well laid out herb garden, and 
Bay State Nurseries were a good sec’ 
ond. Will C. Curtis also had an at- 
tractive showing of berried shrubs. 





THE sixtieth convention of the 
American Pomological Society will 
be held December 5 to 7 at Roanoke, 
Va., in joint session with the Virginia 
State Horticultural Society. 
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October 6th, 1944. 


Mr. H. Seaman, President, 
Seaman Tiller Division, 
Seaman Motors, 

322 No. 25th St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Dear Mr. Seaman:~- 


We are very well satisfied with our first Season's experience with your six 

foot Motorized Seaman Triple Tiller. As the operation of the Tiller, and the 
results being obtained, have been under very close observation all Season, we 
are now able to confirm your cleims from our own experience. 


By using your Tiller, we prepare better seed beds with one-fourth the hand 
labor formerly required. Proper soil preperation is now completed in minutes 
rather then hours. Soil can now be worked shortly efter heavy rains. Fertil- 
izer, send etc., can now be evenly worked into the soil. Clods are pulverized 
above and below the surface so that all eir spaces are permanently eliminated. 
The prepered soil is in prime condition for rapid economical planting of seeds 
or plants. 

This perfect soil preperation is reflected in better stands and better plent 
root systems - finer quality, better value, and greeter net profits. This is 
not just my opinion, but it is proven by our experience this Sesson. 


Your Tiller is an important factor in our long range progrem to maintein and 
improve the quality of our stock by soil conservation end soil rebuilding. 


Cordially yours, 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, 


BY 
Joseph A. Abrahamson, 











Secy -Teess 
W.WELCH, Suscamrenceer 






















WRITE TODAY TO 
322 NO. 25th STREET 





e « we prepare 
better seed beds 
with one-fourth 
the hand labor 


formerly require C 





MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES of Shenandoah, 
lowa,— the world's largest nursery, — in 
their seventy outstandingly successful years 
have kept constantly alert to new methods, 
— new techniques to improve the quality 
of their stock. That's why they've been so 
successful... and that's why their soil prep- 
crotion is handled by the SEAMAN TILLER. 








This letter from Mr. Joseph A. Abrahamson, 
Farms Manager for Mount Arbor Nurseries, 
tells the story of the SEAMAN TILLER far 
better than words of ours... You, too can 
reap the benefits in labor saving, in better 
stands and in better seed-beds that the 
SEAMAN TILLER brings about. Full infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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CHARLIE CHESTNUT 


The other evening at the Civic 
Club one of my neighbor nursery- 
men, who the mémbers have heard 
me speak of, old Jake Brushbender of 
the F and M outfit here in Riverbend, 
he says to me, “Chas., I am getting 
sick and tired of reading every month 
always about the doings of Emil, 
which you write up for the members. 
A person would think that nothing 
ever happened except to Emil. Why 
dont you leave me give you a rough 
outline of a deal I had one time the 
likes of which you will not run onto 
every day in the nursery business.” 

“Is it something fit to print and 
something which the members should 
waste their time reading over?” I 
says. 

“T'll leave it to you, Chas. Do you 
want me to start out where I was 
born and how I worked into the 
nursery business?” Jake inquired. 

“The members aint interested in 
all that stuff, Jake, maybe if you got 
a story I could run it in sometime, 
I aint saying until I hear the story.” 

“Well lets see,” Jake began, “must 
have been all of fifteen years ago. 
Do you want the exact date, Chas.? 
I could look it up.” 

“Get going on the story, Jake,” I 
says, “and quit beating around the 
bushes.” 

“I got all the papers to prove it, 
Chas., if you want the papers on it, 
Chas.” 

“T'll see about the papers after I 

hear what kind of a screwball deal 
you have in mind,” I says. 
Note to reader: After I heard Jake's story, 
I thought it was just some pipe dream he 
had cooked up and I told him so. A few 
days later he brought over to my house a 
newspaper clipping and a letter, which I 
have had reproduced below, and with 
these facts to back it up I told Jake I 
would write up the story for him which 
is as follows: 

Back in the days when this chain 
of events started, how does that 
sound Charlie, “chain of events,” 
thats what it was, I was keeping a 
lot of chickens, Rhode Island Reds. 
I had ‘em in a building there in back 
of the barn, which aint there any 
more as I tore it down a few years 
ago. Well, sir, I started to miss some 
of them birds. Couldnt tell if it was 
chicken thieves or some weasels or 
what, so I kept an eye open for a few 
nights. One evening I heard a com- 
motion out there and got there just 
in time to see a dog running down 


THE BIG BREEZE 


thru the nursery with one of my 
choice pullets in his mouth. Couldnt 
make out what kind of dog it was 
in the dark, but at least I found out 
what was doing the damage. A 
couple of days later early in the 
morning I heard the chickens setting 
up a clatter, so I grabbed my deer 
rifle which was the first gun I had 
handy and I crept up on the chicken 
coop. The dog was gone but I seen 
him trotting down thru a row of two 
year apples, it was in the fall and the 
leaves was off the trees. I sneaked 
along without the dog seeing me 
until he laid down in the grass and 
weeds at the edge of the nursery 
where my land joined onto a farm 
owned by a city farmer by the name 
John Street. I crept up on that dog 
and just as I raised my gun he seen 
me and made a jump. I pulled the 
trigger and run over to see what hap- 
pened. I seen the dog running across 
the field but as luck would have it I 
had shot one of Streets calves, 
knocked him deader than a door nail. 
There wasnt nobody around in sight 
so I walked back to the office and 
laid the gun on top of my catalog 
file and went in to breakfast. 

About ten o'clock I was working 
in the office when in come Geo. 
Pound, he was constable in them 
days, and with him was John Street. 
“Been doing any hunting this fall, 
Jake?” says Geo. 

“I aint had time to go out yet, 
George,” I says, “I might go up after 
a deer later in the fall if I get time.” 

“That your 30-30 there, Jake?” he 
said pointing to my rifle laying there 
on the file. He held out his hand and 
in it he had a bullet from my gun. 
“Just dug this out of one of Mr. 
Streets calves a few minutes ago, the 
calf was laying over there by the end 
of your land too. Was you out with 
your gun this morning?” he says. 

I told him about the dog, but didnt 
let on I knew anything about the 
calf. I thought that would get me off 
easier. 

Up to that time Mr. Street didnt 
say anything but now that he had me, 
he sprung his cooked up story about 
that calf. “Mr. Brushbender,” he 
says, “you may not be aware of it, 
but you have shot a daughter of Ster- 
ling King the second best Holstein 
bull in the country. That calf was 
registered and I have the papers to 


show its breeding, I dont want to 
make any undue hardship on a 
neighbor but I demand a fair value 
for that calf.” 

“What do you call a fair value, Mr. 
Street?” I says, thinking I might get 
by for $15.00 or $20.00. 

“T would have no trouble to sell a 
calf with that breeding for at least 
$400.00,” he says, “but I will settle 
for $200.00 if you want to avoid a 
court proceeding.” 

“That is an outrage,” I says, “there 
never was a calf living that was worth 
that kind of money, you can go ahead 
and sue and be damned for all I care, 
a jury would laugh you out of court.” 

“Just as you say,” says Mr. Street, 
“T will instruct my lawyer to file suit 
against you at once.” And with that 
he and George Pound drove away. 

Now here is a newspaper clipping 
that run at the time in the Lake Park 
Gazette: 

NEARSIGHTED NURSERYMAN 

OPENS SEASON ON CALVES 

One Jake Brushbender of Riverband 
took his trusty deer rifle yesterday claim- 
ing to be in pursuit of a dog stealing his 
chickens. When the smoke cleared away 
the dog was nowhere to be seen, but a 
registered valuable calf belonging to John 
Street, local manufacturer, was taken on 
the wing and felled with one shot. After- 
math of the fracas will be a hearing in 
Judge Allen's court next Tuesday. 

The trial was short and one sided. 
Street produced papers to show the 
calf was a registered animal worth a 
young fortune and I was stuck for 
$270.65 including costs. It was all 
over before I had a chance to realize 
I was being railroaded. When I came 
to, the judge had called the next case. 

I went home and raised the money 
and made up my mind that sooner or 
later I would get even with Street. 
For several days I brooded over it. 
I came to one conclusion that if I had 
paid that much for a calf I was en- 
titled to the calf, so I went thru the 
field to Streets place and talked with 
one of his hired men and asked him 
what he did with the calf. 

“That critter was bloated up bad 
in a few hours. I called the Vicks 
Rendering Co. and they hauled it 
away that afternoon,” the man said. 

From there I went to the Rendering 
works and made some _ inquiries. 
There was a lot of animals going 
thru there every day, but one of the 
men remembered receiving that calf. 
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LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS! 

















We have several thousand HIGHBUSH CRANBERRY 
(Viburnum opulus) five to seven feet. These are young 
plants, only four years in the field, but have made 
exceptional growth. The farm on which they are .grow- 
ing is being cleared and we must sell these shrubs, 
together with other varieties. 


Good landscape shrubs are scarce; here’s your 
chance to stock up. If you have a large job which calls 
for hedges or screens, contact us! 


Shipment by car would be the most economical way; 
we can also arrange delivery by truck. 


|. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS COMPANY 


Monroe, Michigan 





“How old a heifer was it?” I says. 

“Twasnt no heifer at all, it was a 
steer, if I remember correctly,” he 
says. “It was a early spring calf, 
must have been 400 lbs. or so. I 
shipped the hide the next day so I 
aint got any record, but Im sure it 
was a steer.” 

That was the first proof of a sus- 
picion that Street was framing me. 
We had had a run in before on ac- 
count of some foul weeds on my land 
that he claimed was blowing seeds 
on his land. We had had some words 
a few times and I knew he had it in 
for me. 

The next thing that I run onto a 
couple of weeks later was a remark 
that his hired man made when I run 
into him one Saturday night in 
Steamboat Fultons Bar. All he said 
was, “Hi there, Sucker!” 

So I begun to put two and two 
together, but couldn’t see what good 
it would get me. I was willing to 
wait until the right time when I 
could get even with Street. 

That time come the next spring. 
He had a man burning grass along 
his fence rows all around his farm. 
He burned along the fence next to 
the nursery and while his man was 
working farther down the line the 
fire crept under my fence and got 
into the weeds among some old 
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J. R. Boyd, Pres. 


REFER TO OUR 
4-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN SEPT. 15 ISSUE 
for our complete line of 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST AND SHADE TREES, 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Or a copy of Fall Trade List will be mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


1944 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








P. 0. Box 1747 3 





EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 
HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








spruces and pines I had back there. 
By the time the man discovered it 
one of the trees, an old Blue Spruce 
on the end of the row was afire and 
burned up in a whiff. That was the 
chance I had been waiting for. It was 
on a Tuesday and I knew Street 


wouldnt be out until the following 
Saturday afternoon. So I got busy. I 
knew I could get a build-up for that 
tree in some way quick before the 
thing got cold and so I could put the 
heat on Street. 

I spent all that day mulling over 
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different schemes. I wanted to get 
more than just the price of a second 
grade 10 ft. old Blue Spruce. I 
couldnt think of a scheme of any kind 
all that day. 

The next morning who should 
come in but John Bushbottom. John 
was looking for something or other, 
probably a trade of some kind, I dont 
remember. Knowing old John’s repu- 
tation for sharp deals I put the propo- 
sition up to him and as I expected he 
wasnt long a coming up with as clever 
a scheme as any shyster lawyer could 
figure up. Old John would have made 
a good lawyer of a sort if he hadnt 
of got snagged in the nursery busi- 
ness. 

The first thing that John asked for 
was any old envelopes and letters 
from him addressed to me. This was 
not hard to find as I have several. 
He picked out one which was post- 
marked January 12, 1928, and put it 
in his pocket. 

Then he said, “Just leave it to me, 
Jake, and I will put Mr. Street defi- 
nitely behind the eight ball and 
make him regret his taking advantage 
of a down-trodden nurseryman as he 
did.” 

He went into a huddle with him- 
self and after spending a couple of 
hours, while I was working around 
the office, he folded up a letter, put 
it in the envelope which I had given 
him and said, “Take this to a good 
lawyer and tell him that I will be 
available as a witness.” 

When Saturday morning came, I 
called Mr. Street on the telephone. 
He already knew about the grass fire 
and said he would be glad to pay any 
damages for the one old shag of a 
tree that was burned. 

“Mr. Street,” I said, “that was not 
an old shag of a tree, that tree was a 
valuable specimen of a new variety 
which I have proof of and a value to 
me in excess of $500.00.” 

Mr. Street burst out in a laugh and 
then finished off with-a good many 
cuss words. “When you get ready to 
talk sense,” he says, “Ill see you, but 
not before.” 

“My proposition is $500.00 or I 
will sue you for it.” 

Just as I hoped, Mr. Street told me 
to go ahead and sue. “I'll beat you 
hands down and you will get nothing 
for your tree, besides your court 
costs.” 

I took my proposition to a lawyer 
of questionable reputation in Lake 
Park and he immediately sized it up 
as a good case which he would be 
glad to handle for me. I filed suit 
against John Street and in due course 
we appeared in court. 


John Street was the first witness. 


My lawyer put him on the stand for 
questioning. “Mr. Street,” he said, 
“what business are you in?” 

“I am a manufacturer of furni- 
ture.” 

“Do you have any particular pat- 
ents on your furniture?” 

“T own the Street Interlocking Bed 
Spring and other patents.” 

“What value do you place on these 
patents?” 

“T consider that an irrelevant ques- 
tion, but I do not hesitate to say that 
my patents are one of the most valu- 
able of my business assets.” 

“That is all, Mr. Street,” my law- 
yer said and the rather surprised Mr. 
Street left the stand. 

The next surprise move was the 
letter which I had given the lawyer 
and which he now read to the court. 
That letter is reproduced as follows: 


JOHN BUSHBOTTOM NURSERY 

Catalpa Indiana 
January 12, 1928 

Riverbend Nursery 

Riverbend, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

This letter is to confirm our agreement 
made at the convention in Chicago last 
week whereby I am to have exclusive 
propagating rights for your Two-Tone Blue 
Spruce. 

This tree located at the end of the row 
in the southwest corner of your nursery 
property which I have observed on differ- 
ent occasions will become my exclusive 
property for the propagating purposes for 
which I agree to pay the sum of $500.00. 

As soon as the new growth comes out I 
intend to have painting made showing the 
different and unusual pinkish color to the 
underside of the leaves and intend to have 
patent issued. Payment in full will be made 
by September 1 as agreed. 

Yours truly, 


John Bushbottom. 
My lawyer next called to the stand 
John Bushbottom. “Mr. Bushbot- 
tom,” he said, “you are a nursery- 
man, is that correct?” 
“Yes,” said John, “I am a large 
nationally known nurseryman.” 
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“Do you own any patents on nurs- 
ery stock?” . 

“Yes, I own 7 patents which I have 
purchased for considerable sums and 
which constitute the largest part of 
my assets as a nurseryman. % 

“Did you write this letter which I 
hold in my hand?” 

“I did, with the full expectation of 
realizing a substantial profit on this 
unusual tree.” 

“What was unusual about it?” 

“This was a Blue Spruce of exqui- 
site color and having, contrary to the 
usual coloring, on the underside of 
the leaf a color of pinkish shade dis- 
tinct and different and possessing a 
quality of beauty which, from my 
own experience, I judge would have 
proven to be a plant of great merit 
and having a wide appeal to my cus- 
tomers.” 

“Were you prepared to spend the 
sum of $500.00 as stated in this letter 
and was this a fair value for the 
tree?” 

“Naturally, it is to my advantage 
to buy at the lowest possible figure 
but I can frankly say that I would 
gladly have paid twice the amount 
in order to obtain this particular 
tree.” 

Aftet that brief and phony conver- 
sation John retired from the stand. 
The lawyer then put on his most 
pious look and with a quiver in his 
voice addressed the jury. “Gentle- 
men of the jury,” he began, “we have 
before us the picture of a man who 
has spent long years of patient work 
in developing an asset for his busi- 
ness which has been snatched from 
him through careless indifferent 
workmen employed by the defendant, 
John Street. It is not only the cash 
value which my client has lost, he has 
lost something far greater, he has lost 
the satisfaction and fame which 
would come to him as the originator 
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ACER PLATANOIDES (Norway Maple) 2600 grown from Oregon whips. 
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QUERCUS —_ (Pin Oak) 4500 of these. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Pa. 


Per 100 
$175.00 


Per 10 
. .§ 20.00 
22.50 
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EVERGREENS—lIn a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES—Cryptomeria. 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES—Linden. Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes,.Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL—Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








‘LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ... a 
timely finished product sav- 
ing 2 to 4 yrs. growing effort 
... excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 

Send for Fall 1944 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








BopBiInK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


— 
Visitors always welcome. 
® 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Juniper and Spruce grafts 
seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 
Freeport Road, 


Butler, Pa. 














Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








of the new tree. All this has been 
swept away from him, therefore, it is 
only fair that he should be compen- 
sated in a fair manner for this loss. 

There was a little feeble effort on 
the part of John Street's lawyer to 
discount the whole proceeding, but 
the smooth talking lawyer who was 
employed by me plus the letter from 
John Bushbottom did the trick. The 
jury was only out 20 minutes and 
brought in their verdict awarding me 
$650.00 damages. 

Postscript: After thinking over 
Jake's story, I got to wondering how 
it was that I didnt hear anything of 
that deal either from the newspapers 
or from personal knowledge. I been 
living here in Riverbend longer than 
“about 15 years ago” which Jake 
mentioned, so I thought I would do a 
little checking up. First, I went over 
to see John Street as I had been ac- 
quainted with him for many years. 

“Mr. Street,” I says, “did you ever 
have one of your fancy calves shot” 

“Never missed one yet, Chas., 
what brought that idea to your 
mind,” he says. 

“One thing more,” I says to Mr. 
Street, “did you ever have any law 
suit over grass fires getting out of 
hand?” 

“Say what is this business, Chas.,” 
he says, “about shooting calves and 
burning down property, you got me 
interested.” 

“I must have you mixed up with 
somebody else I guess,” and I 
changed the subject. 

When I confronted Jake with that 
conversation, he readily admitted 
that the whole thing was just a cock 
and bull story which he and John 
Bushbottom cooked up while sitting 
at the bar at the LaSalle Hotel dur- 
ing the convention last winter. 

But as Jake says, “Its a good story 
aint it and what more do you want?” 





STRAWBERRY MULCHES. 


Timothy hay and rye straw are to 
be avoided when mulching strawber- 
ries in fall, is the suggestion of Dr. 
George A. Gries, plant pathologist at 
the Connecticut agricultural experi- 
ment station. Experiments he has 
carried on the past two seasons indi- 
cate that the by-products given off by 
decomposing rye and timothy are evi- 
dently more toxic than those given 
off by other materials commonly 
used as mulches. The number of ber- 
ries per plant and the average weight 
of the berries were much smaller 
when the plants had been mulched 
with rye straw or timothy hay in 
comparison with other materials. Of 
the mulches applied, soybean refuse 
gave the best results. 





SHADE TREES 


ASH, White 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
BIRCH, Amer. White 
5 to 6 ft. up to 11/-in. 
ELM, American 
6 to 8 ft. up to 3-in. 
ELM. Chinese 
5 to 6 ft. up to 14-in. 
HACKBERRY 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
HONEY LOCUST 
6 to 8 ft. up to 2-in. 
LINDEN, American 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1-in. 
MOUNTAIN ASH, European 
4 to 5 ft. up to 11/-in. 


Above varieties available 
in quantity. 


Write for quotations, stating sizes 
and quantities desired. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457 


Lake City, Minnesota 








We Offer — “4 


For Fall 1944 

EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive 
prices. SOME LARGE SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBBERY, 
SHADE TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. 
transplanted, both red and green 
in grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 
grades. 

APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 
good assortment. 











Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty: 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard St., Fredonia, N. Y. 














Coming Events 


MIDWINTER CALENDAR. 


December 4 and 5, 1944, Minnesota 
State Nurserymen's Association, Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

December 6, Western Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, Webster Hall 
hotel, Pittsburgh. 

December 6 and 7, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 

January 3 to 5, 1945, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 4 and 5, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 

January 6 to 8, executive committee 
meeting, American Association of Nursery- 
men, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

January 9 to 11, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

January 12 and 13, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 12 and 13, New York State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Rochester. 

January 16 and 17, North Carolina As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

January 16 and 17, short course for 
nurserymen, landscape gardeners and arbor- 
ists, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

January 18 and 19, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association, Hotel Deshler — Wallick, 
Columbus. 

January 23 and 24, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville. 

January 24, Oregon Association of 
Nurserymen, Portland. 

January 24, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Stacy-Trent, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Grand Rapids. 

January 30 to February 1, New England 
Nurserymen's Association, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 

February, West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, Charleston. 





SET NEW YORK MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion is set for January 12 and 13 at 
Rochester, announces H. B. Tukey, 
secretary. At one time the meeting 
was set for Buffalo, January 5 and 6, 
but it has been shifted to Rochester 
at the later date. 





ILLINOIS HOST TO REGION. 


In connection with the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association at the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago, January 9 to 11, will 
be held the annual meeting of A.A.N. 
members of region 3. 

The A.A.N. executive committee 
will hold its midwinter sessions at 
Chicago during the three days pre- 
ceding the Illinois meeting, and the 
officers of the national association will 
remain to appear before the regional 


meeting. R. P. White, A.A.N. execu- 


tive secretary, will present his usual 
message on current affairs, and on this 
occasion will speak on postwar pros- 
pects and problems of the nursery in- 
dustry. 

The program of other speakers 
at the Chicago meeting will be an- 
nounced in the next issue. 





TO MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held at Pittsburgh, 
December 6, at the Webster Hall ho- 
tel. The meeting will begin at 3 p.m. 

The election of officers for the com- 
ing year will be held. A fine pro- 
gram is being arranged, and a good 
turnout is expected, states L. E. Wis- 
senbach, secretary. 





SHADE TREE MEETING. 


February 16 will be held a confer- 
ence on shade tree problems of the 
midwest, sponsored jointly by the 
Midwest Institute of Park Executives 
and the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence. Sessions will be held in the 
morning and afternoon at the LaSalle 
hotel, Chicago, Ill. The program will 
be announced in a later issue. 


MINNESOTA PROGRAM. 
When the Minnesota State Nurs- 


erymen’s Association convenes at the 
Radisson hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 4 and 5, members will hear 
speakers on subjects of timely im- 
portance, according to the program 
announced by Secretary R. N. Rued- 
linger. 

The meeting will open December 4 
at 10 a.m., with the reports of the 
president, Frank Seifert, and the 
treasurer, Harold Reid. The governor 
of Minnesota, Ed Thye, will make 
the opening address, and R. A. Tro- 
vatten, commissioner of agriculture, 
will speak on “State and Government 
Relations to the Nurseryman.” 


The afternoon session, starting at 
2 o'clock, will feature a program ar- 
ranged by the staff of the University 
of Minnesota, with T. L. Aamodt 
presiding. Dr. C. E. Mickel, chief of 
the division of entomology, will dis- 
cuss “Entomology and the Nursery- 
man; Professor Aamodt will give 
his report as state entomologist, and 
Prof. W. H. Alderman, chief of the 
division of horticulture, will speak on 
“Horticulture and the Nurseryman,” 
offering a display and discussion of 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


new varieties of fruit. The election 
of officers will conclude the day’s ses- 
sion. There will be a buffet supper 
at 6 o'clock. 

Tuesday, December 5, at 10 a.m., 
there will be a special meeting for 
only those members who have paid 
their current dues. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, will de- 
liver a vital message for all nursery- 
men. Senator Galvin will report on 
legislative problems, and there will 
be a report from the state nursery 
inspection department. 

At the final session, ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, two more faculty members from 
the University of Minnesota will 
speak. Dr. O. B. Jenness, chief of 
the division of agricultural economics, 
will speak on “War and the Farmer,” 
and Dr. A. A. Granovsky, professor 
of entomology,.on “The Future of 
DDT and Other New Insecticides.” 
An executive board meeting will fol- 
low the program. 





PROGRAM AT KANSAS CITY. 


The program for the fifty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, to be held at the 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., 
January 3 to 5, carries several head- 
line speakers on topics of diversified 
interest. 

Preceding the main event will be 
luncheon meetings of the Kansas 
Nurserymen’s Association and the 
Missouri Nurserymen’s Association, 
January 3. In the afternoon will be 
held a special program for retail nurs- 
erymen, who will be addressed by 
Edward W. Tanner, architect for the 
J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City real 
estate developers, on “Our Future 
Business as Related to Business Ex- 
pansion.” 

The business session of the West- 
ern association will open January 4 
at 10 a.m., with President Harold 
Crawford in the chair. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer, C. C. Smith, 
Charles City, Ia., will be heard, mem- 
bers will be introduced and commit- 
tees appointed. 

An address of welcome will be de- 
livered by George Catts, of the 
Kansas City chamber of commerce. 
The speaker at this session will be 
Dr. Tom J. Maney, of Iowa State 
College, Ames, on “How to Win the 
Fruit Tree Game.” 


The afternoon session will be de 
voted to the national organization, 
when J. Frank Sneed, president of 
the American Association of Nursery 
men, will speak on “Our Big Brother, 
the A.A.N.,” and the executive sec- 
retary, Richard P. White, will deliver 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 











FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 











KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 

Write for our price list. 
Division of 


Bridgeton, N. J. 








Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 
Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 


$3 to 6ins. ..$ 6.00 9toil2ins. .$18.00 
6to9ins. .. 10.00 i12toi8ins. . 25.00 


Write for new list. 
WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








his message on “This Nursery Busi- 
ness. 

The annual banquet in the evening 
will have as an entertainment feature 
a colored moving picture with ap- 
propriate music, “A Symphony of the 
Four Seasons,” by Dr. Herbert J. 
Rinkel, Kansas City, Mo. 

At the final session, Friday morn- 
ing, January 5, Dr. L. C. Chadwick, 
of Ohio State University, will talk on 
“Plant Materials for the Postwar 
Period.” His address will be followed 
by committee reports, resolutions and 
the nominating and election of ofh- 
cers. 

Provision has been made for trade 
exhibits with a nominal charge for 
space. For reservations write Secre- 
tary C. C. Smith, Sherman Nursery 
Co., Charles City, Ia. 





NEW ENGLAND DATES. 


The annual winter meeting of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., January 30 and 31 and 
February 1, announces Louis Vander- 
brook, secretary. 

The middle day of the meeting 
again will be devoted to educational 
projects of a practical nature, with 
periods included for questions and 
answers 





NEW JERSEY PROGRAM. 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, to be held Wednesday, 
January 24, at the Hotel Stacy-Trent, 
Trenton, is announced by the secre- 
tary, Dr. P. P. Pirone, as follows: 

JANUARY 24, 10 A. M. 
C. Russell Jacobus, president, presiding. 

Reports of officers and committees. 

“Newer Insecticides and Plant Prod- 
ucts,” by George White, president, Arrow 
Products Co., Carlstadt, N. J. 

Presentation of war bond awards to 
Lawia May Cole, Freehold, and Ronald 
Hartrim, Port Jervis, for outstanding 
achievement in 4-H Club food production 
and conservation program. Presented by 
Col. Edward Philips, Andover. 

Discussion of tax problems as they affect 
New Jersey nurserymen. Leader, Charles 
Hess, Mountain View, N. J. 

JANUARY 24, 1:30 P. M. 
George White, second vice-president, 
presiding. 

“The Nursery Industry in the Postwar 
Period,” by Dr. R. P. White, executive 

secretary, A. A. N., Washington, D. C. 

Presentation of citation for distinguished 
service to L. C. Bobbink. Presented by 
William Flemer, Jr. 

“Grass Covers the Earth,” illustrated 
talk by Fred V. Grau, associate professor 
of agronomy, Pennsylvania State College. 

Election of officers. 





ERICK REAGAN, owner of the 
Green Arrow Nursery, Van Nuys, 
Cal., has purchased the Pedillo Nurs- 
ery, also at Van Nuys. 





BARGAIN 


300,000 TREES 


Land sold for park site; must move 
at sacrifice. 


Less than $100.00, add 20 per cent 
for packing. $100.00 to $500.00, add 
10 per cent for packing. Carload 
lots, no charge for packing. 


GREEN ASH 
6 to 8 ft Ps .. $0.40 
8 to 10 ft. . 


RED MAPLE 
8 to 10 ft . 60 
10 to 12 ft. =r -90 





CHINESE ELM ra —- 
6 to 8 ft., only $0.25 
8 to 10 ft., only 
10 to 12 ft, only... 
12 to 14 ft., only 











CATALPA SPECIOSA 
| 2) Ss 
iy | - a 


CERCIS ‘ween 
224 &.... a 
4 to 5 ft. . a 
5 to 6 ft Be . 45 


TEXAS FLORAL & NURSERY CO. 


2107 Twenty-first St., 
Lubbock, Tex. 








DWARF WILLOW 


Salix Purpurea Nana 
Low-growing compact shrub with 
purple-tinted foliage. Excellent for 
dwarf hedges. 

Per 10 Per 100 
2to 3 feet $3.00 $25.00 
18 to 24 inches.... 2.40 20.00 
15 to 18 inches 190 16.00 


Ask for complete price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO., ottawa, Kansas 








Ornamental Trees. Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


ESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock, 
Send us your Want List... 
c. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


OVER 100 YEARS AGO. 


Last week I was the recipient of 
literature pertaining to the nursery, 
florists’ and seed trades published over 
a century ago. r 

A daughter of the house of Lloyd, 
Wye House, Talbot county, Md., 
found it in an old secretary and, 
instead of destroying it, left it at the 
nursery for us to look over. 

The Wye House has been occupied 
by the Lloyd family since colonial 
times, descending from father to son 
in an unbroken line, making it pos- 
sible for a nursery catalog still to be 
found among its papers. 

A little later on, I hope to visit 
Wye House and check over the trees 
and plants to see what is left of the 
colonial planting. 

One item is a “Supplement for the 
American Farmer. Published 1828. 
In the form of a Periodical Catalog 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green- 
house Plants, etc. Cultivated and for 
sale at the Horticultural and Botanic 
Gardens, Brooklyn, corner of Jamaica 
and Flatbush Roads, about two miles 
from New York City. Andrew Par- 
mentier, Proprietor.” 

It is in the form of a 4-page news- 
paper and lists 242 varieties of apples 
at 37144 cents each, giving their 
periods of ripening; 190 varieties of 
pears at 371% cents each, giving their 
periods of ripening, new imported 
kinds at 75 cents to $1; seven varieties 
of cherries at 50 cents, new imported 
kinds 75 cents to $1; five varieties of 
quince at 37! cents; 155 varieties of 
grapes from 25 to 75 cents. 

A collection of twelve varieties 
combined with a subscription to the 
American Farmer was offered for 
$6, Isaac W. Wooley, Esq., No. 
218 Broadway, opposite St. Paul's 
Church, and Messrs. Thorburn & 
Son, No. 67 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
being empowered to receive subscrip- 
tions. 

It also lists eighty-five varieties of 
plums at 50 cents each, with time 
of ripening; four varieties of mulber- 
ries at 25 to 50 cents each, sixty-four 
varieties of peaches at 3114 to 371% 
cents each or $25 per hundred; fifteen 
varieties of nectarines at 3714 cents 
each; eighteen varieties of apricots at 
371% cents each; twenty kinds of wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, filberts, etc., at 25 
cents each; figs, several kinds, at 50 
gents each; four persimmons, pa- 


paws and medlars at 50 cents each; 
five varieties of raspberries at 121% 
cents each, including the twice-bear- 
ing kind at 25 cents; nine varieties 
of currants at 25 cents each; seventeen 
varieties of strawberries at 25 to 50 
cents per dozen; three kinds of bar- 
berries, 25 cents to $1 each; five kinds 
of blackberries, 25 to 50 cents each; 
six kinds of whortleberries, 25 cents 
to $1 each; common cranberry, 25 
cents each. 

“The Ornamental Shrubs and 
Trees are divided into four classes, 
according to the size they will here- 
after attain,” continues the catalog. 
“This will enable the purchaser to 
select the most fitting for any par- 
ticular situation.” Then are listed: 
First class, two to three feet, listing 
twenty-five assorted shrubs at 371% 
cents to $1 and 235 varieties of roses 
at $1 to $3 each; second class, six to 
ten feet, 162 varieties of shrubs at 
25 cents to $1 each; third class, larger- 
growing trees and shrubs, eighty- 
three kinds at 3714 cents to $2.50 
each; fourth class, large-growing trees 
for plantations, large groups and 
streets, ninety-one kinds at 3714 cents 
to $1 each. 





HARDY KOREAN 
BOXWOOD (Sheared) 


One of our specialties. 


9 to 12 ins. 

12 to 15 ins. 

15 to 18 ins. 

18 to 24 ins. 

24 to 30 ins. 

If interested, write for prices 
and copy of our want list. 


Largest growers of nursery stock in 
Canada, 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD. 


Winona, Ontario, Canada 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





500 TRITOMA, 3-yr. clumps. . .$0.25 


2000 SYRINGA VULGARIS, 
seedlings 


CLYDE NURSERY 





Box 21, Clyde, Mich. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


It is evident from the large variety 
of roses and the kinds of fruit trees 
listed that much of. the stock offered 
was imported. 

Several sheets of the American 
Farmer included extras containing 
“Catalogue of Garden Seeds for sale 
at the American Farmer office and 
seed store, No. 16 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland.” 

Another item was “A Supplement 
of the Floral Magazine and Botanical 
Repository, Published D. & C. Land- 
reth, Seed and Nursery Men, Phila- 
delphia, February, 1833. Being a 
12-page abstract from their general 
catalogue and contains lists of choice 
greenhouse plants, peonies, roses, 
dahlias, hardy vines and creepers, 
ornamental evergreens, shade and 
ornamental trees, hardy flowering 
shrubs, herbaceous plants, hardy 
bulbs and flower roots, fruit trees, 
nuts and esculent vegetable seeds, pot 
and sweet herbs, medicinal herbs, 
flower seeds, agricultural seeds, gar- 
den and farm implements.” 

The Supplement also contains an 
extract of the report of a visiting com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society made July, 1830, to the 
nurseries and gardens. “These exten- 
sive grounds stand on Federal Street, 
near the Arsenal, Philadelphia. They 





ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


12 ins. 

© 18 ins. 50 25.00 

ns. -00 35.00 
60.00 


@ro 
> 
so 


SD CMW ED 


50; b 00, to 10 ft., - 
ob” to 1%-in. cal., per 10, $20.00; per 100, 
per cent cash with order or 10 per cent dis- 
mt fer full cash. All shipment to begin after 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State and Sproul Rds., R. | Media, Pa. 


38°33 ssss 








DUTCH PIPE 
BOSTON IVY 


BALTIC IVY 
And Other Vines 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 
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LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


Wholesale growers oy 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 








CHINESE HOLLY 


Ilex cornuta burfordi 

not berried. Hardy to Ohio river and 

Maryland area. 

% Easy to grow 

% Easier to sell 

% Easiest profit 
18 to 24-in. Liners out of 4!/2-in. pots, 
well branched, heavily foliaged 
and should make berried plants in 
one or two seasons. $25.00 per 100. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








ORNAMENTALS 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
For Fall Planting 


Write for our Fall Price List, 
which is now ready. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








PYRAMIDAL 
ARBORVITAE 


2to3ft., 3to4 ft., 
4 to 5 ft. 


In car lots for fall or spring 
delivery. Write us for prices. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perenni:! Growers 


Holland, Mich. 











We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 








were first cultivated forty-one years 
ago and have been well kept up ever 
since.” 

It is evident, judging by this litera- 
ture, that the horticultural trades and 
the publishing business were closely 
associated in those days, as it was 
necessary to educate the public to 


develop a market. 
E. H. 





TENNESSEE MAN OF YEAR? 


Henry N. Boyd, vice-president of 
the Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, 
Tenn., is the first candidate presented 
by the McMinnville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for “the man of the 
year” in the state of Tennessee. 

Mr. Boyd is a nationally known 
nurseryman and a recognized civic 
leader in his community. He has been 
vice-president and now is president 
of the Tennessee Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. He has served as secretary 
of the Tennessee chapter of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 
After holding the offices of chairman 
of the executive committee and vice- 
president, he was chosen president of 
the Southern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion last August. 

He is a charter member of the 
McMinnville Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and a past president. He 
is vice-president of the Tennessee 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and has served two terms as state 
director. Mr. Boyd is active in all 
the local chamber of commerce clubs 
and is a director of the Jaycee spon- 
sored boy scout troop. He is in charge 
of all the Jaycee war services and 
recently was selected to head the 
national war fund drive in Warren 
county. He is also a baby member 
of the Rotary Club and now is its 
youngest president. 

Mr. Boyd is 28 years old, is married 
to the former Allie Rhea Bragg and 
has a son, Henry, Jr., aged 4. 





SELL DAMAGED BURLAP. 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced last month that it had 
authorized the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to 
dispose of 1,500,000 linear yards of 
damaged burlap now held in the 
government stockpile. 

These goods will be free of all re- 
strictions of conservation order M-47. 





R. S. MULLEN, Crouse, N. C., is 
now operating his nursery under his 
own name, instead of the Lincoln 
Nursery. 





Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare 
trees and shrubs? 


What is the only wholesaie nursery 
list that shows the hardiness of 
each item? 


Write for list 4445 and find out! 
But use your business stationery, as 
postcards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 
San Jose 2, Calif. 








COTONEASTER ACUTIFOLIA 


A versatile shrub, useful for 
grouping or for hedges. These are 
husky plants. 

Perl0 Per1l00 Per 1000 
3 to 4 feet..$2.90 $25.00 $220.00 
2 to 3 feet.. 2.40 20.00 180.00 


Ask for complete price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO., ottawa, Kansas 








WANTED: 


Montmorency Cherry 

Thomas Black Walnut 

Wiltz and Mayette English Walnuts 
Peach—|1-year. 

Stanley and Fellenberg Plums 


Can offer in exchange Sodus and 
Morrison tips. Also some Grape- 
vines in scarce varieties. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


Naples, New York 











PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE BALLAY BROTHERS co. 
10 


Painesville, O 











EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Establiched 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
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George W. Holsinger. 


George W. Holsinger, of the Hol- 
singer Nursery Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., died after a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, on the night of November 
8, at his home in Rosedale, Kansas 
City. He was 70 -years old and had 
been in failing health for two years. 

Son of Major Frank Holsinger, a 
pioneer fruit grower in Kansas fol- 
lowing the Civil war, George Hol- 
singer, with his brothers, the late 
Gerald and Clarence, established the 
Holsinger Nursery Co. over a half- 
century ago, on 150 acres of the 
original 350 owned by their father. 
There they carried on fruit cvlture 
with increased interest in nursery 
work. Thirty years ago, Laurence E. 
Wilson, a brother-in-law, became as- 
sociated in the business and still car- 
ries on with Mr. Holsinger’s son, 
Wilmer, doing an extensive landscape 
business. 

For twenty-four consecutive years 
Mr. Holsinger served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Association 
of Nurserymen. In recognition of his 
faithful service in that office, he was 
elected vice-president in 1940 and 
president of the association the fol- 
lowing year. He was a past master 
of the Rosedale Masonic lodge, a past 
patron of the Kansas City Rotary 
Club and a member of the Ararat 
Shrine. 

Surviving Mr. Holsinger are his 
widow, Olive; a son, Wilmer M.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Edith Greene, of 
Huntington Park, Cal.; three sisters, 
Mrs. George E. Rose, Mrs. E. D. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Laurence E. Wilson, 
and a grandson, Craig Holsinger, all 


of Kansas City. 
J. Ernest Brainard. 


J. Ernest Brainard, Westminster, 
Md., died October 20, after ten weeks 
off illness, at the Veterans’ hospital, 
Fort Howard. 

Following his discharge from the 
army after World War I, Mr. Brain- 
ard spent most of his adult life as a 
nurseryman and was an ardent lover 
of plants. A native of Iowa, he en- 
tered the nursery business at Des 
Moines as a young man and operated 
a nursery in that city for twelve years 
prior to going to Maryland. Sixteen 
years ago he established his business 
at Westminster. Because of a back 
injury, Mr. Brainard had not been 
entirely well for the past ten years, 
but he continued to live an active 
life, and his love for plants resulted 


in a steady and healthy expansion of 
his business. 

Mr. Brainard is survived by his 
widow; his son, Jack D. Brainard, 
who is with the armed forces in the 
south Pacific, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Nan Barnes and Mrs. Patricia 
Rohda, both of Westminster. 


Louis Victor Schmitt. 


Louis Victor Schmitt, superintend- 
ent of Harvard’s Arnold Arboretum, 
died November 16, after an illness of 
only a few months. He had spent 
practically his whole life working for 
the Arnold Arboretum, at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

In May, 1905, Mr. Schmitt went 
directly from high school to work 


George W. Holsinger. 


under Prof. J. G. Jack with the label- 
ing of this country’s greatest collec- 
tion of living woody plants. Over a 
long period of years he held different 
positions in the Arnold Arboretum 
under Professor Sargent, and in May, 
1927, he was made superintendent, 
which position he held until his death. 
In this position Mr. Schmitt had full 
responsibility for the care and main- 
tenance of the thousands of different 
trees and shrubs which are growing 
within the arboretum’s 265 acres. 

Born at Yarmouthport, Mass., in 
1889, Mr. Schmitt is survived by his 
widow, Ellen; a daughter, Mrs. Phyl- 
lis La Frenier, and a granddaughter, 
Janet La Frenier. 


Mable Eldora Blackwell. 


Mable Eldora Blackwell, 10-year- 
old daughter of Roscoe Blackwell, Jr., 
of Blackwell Nurseries, Inc., Semmes, 
Ala., and Mrs. Blackwell, died No- 
vember 11, at Columbia, Ga. 

Besides her parents, the child is 
survived by two brothers, R. O. 
Blackwell III and Freddie; four sis- 
ters, the Misses Jacklyn, Carolyn, 
Sylvia and Vivian Ann, and her 
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grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. R. O. 
Blackwell, all of Semmes, and a grand- 
mother, Mrs. Dora Welch, Wilmer, 
Ala. 

Theodore Albert. 


Theodore Albert died last month, 
at the age of 66, at Olympia, Wash., 
where he had been in the nursery 
business, having previously been at 
Centralia. He was a former state 
representative for Lewis county and 
had been president of the former 
Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion in 1933. 





LONICERA FRAGRANTISSIMA. 


Lonicera fragrantissima, the winter 
honeysuckle, is a half evergreen shrub 
with upright spreading branches 
reaching a height of six to eight feet. 
The branches are wide-spreading and 
often somewhat drooping at the ends. 
While it is most often shrubby in its 
habit, it sometimes takes on a char- 
acteristic that might be described as 
a climbing shrubby plant. It is a 
native of China. 

The winter honeysuckle and the 
Standish honeysuckle, Lonicera stand- 
ishi, are often confused in their 
identification. Possibly the best dis- 
tinction between the two species con- 
cerns the shape of the leaf and the 
hairiness of the branchlets. The 
Standish honeysuckle has a relatively 
long-pointed leaf with branchlets that 
are stiff hairy. Lonicera fragrantis- 
sima, on the other hand, has a more 
roundish or short-pointed leaf with 
branchlets that are nearly glabrous. 
Young branchlets of the winter 
honeysuckle, however, quite often 
bear a few hairs. The young branch- 
lets of the winter honeysuckle are 
usually somewhat purplish-red and 
bloomy. The leaves are borne on short 
petioles and are stiff and about two 
and one-quarter to two and three- 
quarters inches long. The margins of 
the leaf are usually hairy. The leaves 
are dark green above and usually a 
more yellowish or bluish-green be- 
neath. It is not uncommon to find 
the leaves borne in a stiff, upright 
position above the branchlets. 

The winter honeysuckle has small 
fragrant, creamy-white flowers, which 
accompany or precede those of the 
forsythias. They are produced just 
before the leaves develop, although 
remain effective on the branches until 
the leaves are about half grown. Con- 
sequently, we get a rather pleasing 
effect of the flowers produced on bare 
stems and with a background of 
young green foliage in the later stages 
of their development. The flowers are 
so small that they do not attract the 
attention of those of the forsythias 
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ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


Washington 
Per 1000 


SE Oe I $20.00 
REI SRR a te 


Paradise 
I iti ee a eat aed . 22.00 
]-yr. 
Our own growing, good thrifty stock. 


Remember last year and place your 
order NOW. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








RED RHUBARBS 


MAY DAY TREE 


N —" 


ANDREW 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








SPIRAEA ANTHONY 
WATERER 


Not plentiful—order today if you 
need. Heavy, well furnished plants. 


Per 10 Per 100 
2 to 21/2 feet 
18 to 24 inches 


Ask for complete price list. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO., ottawa, Kansas 





are profitable if you grow the best cut flower 
varieties. We offer best varieties, 3 to 5-eye 
divisions. Per 100 Per 1000 
BARONESS SCHROEDER ...$35.00 ror} 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

SARAH BERNHARDT 

VENUS . 
Write for full list. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
Boonville, Ind. 


Sees sseeEy 
3888338888 


-—— PEONIES——_ 











Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











or Cornus mas. The fragrance of the 
flowers of the winter honeysuckle is, 
however, outstanding. The flowers 
are followed by reddish berries in 
the summer. 

The winter honeysuckle is not par- 
ticular as to its cultural requirements. 
It will do well in almost any type 
of soil and will flourish in either sun 
or shade. Since it is sometimes in- 
jured in severe winters, it is advisable 
to use it with this thought in mind. 
A well drained soil is preferred. 
Propagation can be accomplished 
from seeds and softwood or hardwood 
cuttings. 

The winter honeysuckle is used 
mostly for informal screen plantings 
and less for hedges and specimen 
plants. The thick dark green, semi- 
evergreen foliage makes this plant 
especially effective in the shrub 
border. L.C.C. 





STORRS & HARRISON FIRE. 


A fire of undetermined origin 
razed the office and seed building of 
Storrs & Harrison Nurseries, Inc., 
Painesville, O., November 10, caus- 
ing damage estimated at between 
$75,000 and $100,000. Twenty-two 
Jamaican laborers, terrorized by the 
flames, leaped through the windows 
of the second floor of the building to 
the ground below. One Jamaican 
failed to escape, and firemen were 
searching the debris for his body. 

The Jamaicans, who slept on army 
cots on the second floor, had been 
brought to work at the nursery by 
the War Food Administration, and 
most of them had been there for 
about six months. Others arrived 
about three weeks before the fire, 
Robert Warren, business manager of 
the nursery, said. 

The blaze was discovered by James 
Wilson, night watchman, shortly 
after midnight, and he sounded the 
alarm. Painesville and Perry fire de- 
partments combined to fight the 
blaze. Flames leaped to a near-by 
greenhouse, charred the framework 
and broke most of the glass, but were 
extinguished before more damage 
was done. 

The 3-story frame office and seed 
building, erected in 1889, housed 
seeds and supplies for next spring's 
sales. The damage was covered by 
insurance. 





HARRY E. ROSEDALE, of the 
Monrovia Nursery Co., Monrovia, 
Cal., held the formal opening of 
Rosedale’s La Cienega Nursery, 1138 
South La Cienega boulevard, Los An- 
geles, October 13 to 15. 








HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cut-leaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 
Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 











THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








Old English BOXWOOD 


ae Only) 

All slow-grown den ecimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and  sereed. 18x12 ins. = o 24x23 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


The Central California Nursery- 
men’s Association met at Niles, No- 
vember 9. Thirty-five members and 
a number of guests attended. This 
attendance was low, but was ac- 
counted for by the rain which had 
fallen all day. In California rain is 
a reason for staying indoors. 


Among the gueSts were the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation of Landscape Architects of 
the San Francisco area. This group 
is composed of practicing landscape 
architects, and its purpose is to in- 
crease interest in home grounds, with 
emphasis on the small home, and to 
educate the homeowner in the need 
of proper planting arrangement and 
care. 


H. L. Vaughn, president of the 
association and a professor of land- 
scape architecture at the University 
of California, Berkeley, told of the 
formation of a speakers’ institute by 
the association. The purpose of this 
institute is to prepare papers which 
may be presented at small meetings 
of homeowners and which will con- 
tain authentic information on the 
care and planting of the home 
grounds. Qualified speakers will pre- 
sent these papers and discuss with 
the audiences matters pertaining to 
the subject at hand. The need for 
such an institute has long been real- 
ized. If this association should do 
nothing more than to carry out this 
one project, it will do a great service 
to the homeowners and _ indirectly 
affect the nursery business in a profit- 
able manner. 

The vice-president of the associa- 
tion, Bernard Wiseltier, landscape 
architect of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, told of public housing 
plans in the San Francisco area. He 
said much, if not all, of the public 
housing in the area for some time 
to come would be for the use of navy 
personnel and that it would be hous- 
ing of a more permanent nature than 
most of the recent public housing. 
This would call for more planting 
material and of a type which would 
be of a lasting rather than of a tempo- 
rary nature. He added that the build- 
ings would be used by regular navy 
men, many of whom would be of 
commissioned rank, and their fam- 
ilies. They would add to the plant- 
ings, and the nurserymen of the area 
should benefit over a long period of 
time. It was remarked by a nursery- 
man present that the navy was quite 
particular that such residences be 
kept up by the occupants and that 
the navy always purchased whatever 
plantings were needed in contrast to 








the army, which usually begged for 
free material. 

A list of recommended plantings 
for different situations in the San 
Francisco area was given by E. L. 
Anderson, a landscape architect of 
Oakland and an active member of 
the association. 

Ray Hartman, president of Leon- 
ard Coates Nurseries, Inc., San Jose, 
showed a color film of the produc- 
tion of fruit trees from the stratifica- 
tion of the seeds to the harvest of the 
fruit crop. This included the care of 
the seedlings, grafting, care in the 
nursery, preparation of the orchard 
land, care of the orchard and finally 
the young ladies (from Hollywood?) 
harvesting the fruit. The pictures 
were all taken in the Brentwood area, 
where the Leonard Coates Nurseries 
have one of their large plantings and 
where there are several nationally 
known canneries. 

Lewis Crane, executive secretary 
of the state association, gave a report 
of his trip to southern California. He 
met with each of the chapters of the 
association in that part of the state, 
attending the first meeting of the 
San Diego chapter. 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected. They are: President, Fred 
Hammarstrom, West Coast Nursery, 
Palo Alto, and secretary-treasurer, 
Charles Burr, California Nursery 
Co., Niles. Directors elected for a 
2-year term are Jule Christensen, 
Christensen Nursery, San Francisco; 
Fred McNabb, Hallowell Seed Co., 
San Francisco; Gordon Wallace, 
Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., San 
Jose; Jack McDonnell, retiring presi- 
dent, McDonnell Nursery, Oakland. 

The committee to advise the execu- 
tive secretary had held a meeting in 
the afternoon, and its members were 
also guests of the chapter. They in- 
cluded, Clyde Stocking, Rosedale 
Nursery, San Jose; Jack McDonnell; 
Jule Christensen; Charles Armstrong, 
Capital Nursery Co., Sacramento; 
Gordon Wallace; Ray Hartman; 
George Roeding, California Nursery 
Co., Niles, and Don Perry, Sunnyside 
Nursery, San Anselmo. 

Charles Armstrong passed out 
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ESTHER READ DAISIES 


rooted divisions for 
immediate shipment 


$10.00 per 100; 
$80.00 per 1000. © 


MANN’S NURSERY 
Petaluma, Cal. 











cigars on the receipt of a telephone 
message reporting the arrival of his 
sixth offspring, this one a boy. He is 
now one up on Jack McDonnell, who 
is the father of five. Charles Burr 
also was striving for a record when 
he was reelected secretary-treasurer 


for his third term. W. B. B. 





REDWOOD CHAPTER MEETS. 


The Redwood Empire Nursery- 
men’s Association held its November 
meeting at the Cotati Inn, Cotati, 
Cal., November 14. Fourteen mem- 
bers attended, about ninety per cent 
of the membership. Don Perry, of 
the Sunnyside Nursery, San Anselmo, 
presided. 

At the preceding meeting each 
member had been asked to bring to 
this meeting some bit of plant mate- 
rial that he liked or that he felt was 
of special value to the trade. The 
various specimens brought in were 
discussed as to their value, and if only 
more of them had been brought the 
meeting would have had a greatly 
increased value. The program should 
be repeated and more notice given 
the purpose of bringing the plant 
materials. 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS ~- Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 


ALL TYPES 
OF EVERGREENS 





Wholesale Only 





Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 

roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalog on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 














Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon | 
SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 
Rt. 1 Canby, Oregon 
Specializing in Mary Washington 
Asparagus. Per 1000 
a $12.50 
lots of 10,000 or more...... 10.00 
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Lewis D. Crane, executive secretary 
of the state association, gave a short 
but valuable talk on cost accounting. 
He discussed various methods of com- 
piling such records and their value 
not only in determining the mark-up 
that one should get in order to stay 
in business, but also in the event that 
the association has to go to state and 
federal authorities in connection with 
taxes and other matters. The round- 
table discussion which followed in- 
dicated that there is considerable in- 
terest in the matter. 

After the program the way was 
cleared for the election of officers to 
serve for the coming year. The nom- 
inating committee presented a slate, 
which was unanimously elected. The 
new officers are Don Perry, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. V. Ban Grafin, Ricon 
Nurseries, Santa Rosa, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The next meeting will be the 
annual Christmas party. The regular 
time would be December 12, but as 
a desire was’ expressed for a later 
date, it was decided that the date be 
selected at the convenience of the 
hostess, Mrs. Ban Grafin. 

W. B. B. 





OREGON ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORS MEET. 


The executive committee of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen 
met Monday evening, November 13, 
at the office of the department of 
agriculture, at Portland. 

Robert Warrens, of Forest Grove, 
outlined the plan of the Oregon state 
department of agriculture to gather 
and publish statistics and postwar 
prospects of agriculture in Oregon. 
Material is to be prepared by com- 
mittees representing the various 
phases of agriculture. Groups repre- 
senting the bulb growers, florists and 
nurserymen met November 21, to 
formulate material. The primary pur- 
pose of this compilation is to indicate 
fields where production should be ex- 
panded, maintained or curtailed, par- 
ticularly with a view to providing 
employment or offering fields of op- 
portunity to returning service men. 

The war memorials program as 
outlined by the A.A.N. is in line for 
a considerable amount of publicity 
when the Oregon association mails 
copies of “Living Memorials” to all 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, 
city councils and similar groups in 
the state. A letter will accompany 
the booklet, pointing out the advis- 
ability of the suggested plans. 

Since Oregon is one of the most 
ideally situated locations in the nation 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878- OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 





OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks—Chinese Elm—Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 








BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wm. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 














NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 
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for the growing of an extensive list 
of varieties of nursery stock, the com- 
mittee decided to start action on the 
extension of Portland's arboretum as 
a state-wide affair for the postwar 
period, probably incorporating the 
plant memorials idea into the plan to 
excite additional interest. The city 
council and interested civic and serv- 
ice groups and garden clubs will be 
enlisted to lend strength to the effort. 

A tentative date and outline were 
set for the winter meeting of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen, 
which will be held January 24. 

At the executive committee mect- 
ing were Frank McKennon, chief of 
the bureau of nursery service; John 
Wieman, superintendent, department 
of agriculture; Walter Upshaw, de- 
partment of agriculture; Mr. Roafe, 
inspector, department of agriculture; 
Arthur Bowman, Portland; Robert 
Warrens, Forest Grove; Max Perrin, 
Portland; Armin Doerner, Portland; 
Max Horand, Portland; Wayne Mc- 
Gill, Portland; Wayne Melott, Forest 
Grove; Fred Borsch, Maplewood; Sam 
Rich, Hillsboro. S. J. Rich. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 
Thomas Raymond Rose arrived at 


the home of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
T. Rose, October 27, Navy day. Mr. 
Rose is the landscape architect of the 
Kansas state highway department. 
Tommie is the third child and first 
son in the Rose family. 

George Kolarik, Caldwell, Kan., 
has discontinued his nursery business. 

J. B. Hatch has moved his nursery 
business from Hatch, N. M., to Dem- 
ing, N. M. 

His many friends will be pleased 
to learn that Scott Wilmore, Denver, 
Colo., who severely injured his knee 
while hunting in October, is making 
a good recovery. His knee was in a 
cast for three weeks, but he expects 
it to be nearly normal again in a few 
more weeks. From Scott's point of 
view, his failure to get a deer was the 
worst misfortune, because his accident 
occurred before he could get a shot. 

D. N. Redburn, pioneer nursery- 
man of Amarillo, Tex., reports that 
he is enjoying an unusually good 
business this fall, and he expects his 
spring business to equal that of last 
spring, when he rolled up his largest 
volume. 

Charlie Williams, Williams & Har- 
vey Nurseries, Kansas City, Kan., well 
remembered as the genial host at the 
national convention at Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1942, became a grandfather 
for the first time when his daughter, 
Lorraine (Mrs. Henry Stanford), be- 
came the mother of Barry Michael, 
weight nine pounds, October 30. 
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CERCIS CANADENSIS: 6 to 8 ft.. 


2 to 2%-in., Lowy 
SWEET GUM: 

1% to 2-in., "3300.00; 
Ane AN ASH: 8 to 10 ft., 


$240.00. 
SCARLET. MARE E: 10 to 12 ft., 
LET OAK: 1% be 3%-tn.. 
2 to 2%-in., $550. 
CORNUS STOLONIFERA : 
LONICERA TATARIAN: 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE: 
MUGHO PINE: 15 to 18 ins., 


2 to 2%-in. 


$100.00; 


3 to 4 ft., 
4 to 6 ft., $35.00 
18 to 24 ins., $125 


lings. 
l-yr. Apple in leading varieties to offer. 





SHADE TREES — SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 


(Prices quoted are per 100) 
$100.00; 8 to 10 ft., 
CHINESE ELM: 1% to 1% - -in., $115.00; Ae to 1% -in., 
2% to 3- in., $240.00 
$150.00; 1% to 1%- in., 
$350. 
$115.00; 10 to 12 ft., 
1% to 2-in., 
$275.00; 1% to 1\%-in., 


ee se: 4to5 


5.00, 
$175.00; 18 to 24 ins., 


FRUIT TREES 


We are still booking orders for Apple and Pear grafts on Oregon-grown seed- 
Have apple and pear scions in leading varieties. 


See our representatives, Mr. Graves and 
Mr. Givens, at the convention in Chicago. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO., 


$125.00. 
$140.00; 1% to 2-in., 


$200.00; 
$140.00; 1% to 


$130.00 ; 
$350.00 ; 


ft., $35.00. 


$170.00; 
$250.00; 
$190.00 ; 


$170.00. 
$450.00; 


1% to 1%-in., 
2-in., 


2 to 243-in., 
1% to 3-in.. 


$200.00. 


A few June Bud Peach and 


Leo H. Graves, Owner, Farina, IW. 





Charlie admits the baby is wonderful, 
but he says that there are not enough 
superlatives for Mrs. Williams to de- 
scribe the baby. 

Leo B. Snyder, Fillmore County 
Nursery, Canton, Minn., made a busi- 
ness trip to Kansas the latter part of 
October. 

Joe B. Whelan, formerly Chicago 
representative for the Shenandoah 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., but now 
with the nursery department of Sears 
Roebuck & Co., made an extended 
trip through the south during No- 
vember, calling on firms which supply 
that house. 

Ross Minich, proprietor of the 
R. G. Minich Nurseries, Overland 
Park, Kan., suffered a painful injury 
to his side while he was digging trees 
early in the fall, and he has been 
unable to work since. 

The mild weather this fall has 
broken many records. Up to No- 
vember 20 there had been no killing 
frost in the Kansas City area. Toma- 
toes and peppers were still being 
picked from home gardens, and 
among the annuals, zinnias, petunias 
and marigolds were still in bloom. 
Also in bloom were hardy chrysan- 
themums, delphiniums, gaillardias, 
penstemons and tea roses. Completely 
bewildered by the unseasonable 
weather, forsythias, spiraeas and cy- 
donias burst into bloom. In some 
ways the mild weather has been a 
handicap to nurserymen because the 
stock has been slow to ripen, thus 
delaying digging for storage. On the 
other hand, it has been an ideal fall 
for digging evergreens. There have 
been only a few days since early 
September that field work could not 
be done. This has been a great boon 
to those who had to get along with 
little help. 





THE annual trade preview of 
Christmas plants at the nursery of 
Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Montebello, 
Cal., was set this year for November 
26 and December 3 





NATIVE EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS 


ILEX OPACA, American Holly Per 1000 
6 to $22.50 


12 to 15 ins 
Grafting Grade 


TSUGA CANADENSIS, Hemlock 


If you are interested in the above 
stock, send your order now as this offer 
is only good for 15 days. This is selected 
stock and we only have a small quantity 
to offer. 


EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


MeMinnville, Tenn. 











GRIFFING REMODELS. 
November 14, W. C. Griffing in- 


vited friends among nurserymen and 
florists to call at the office, holding 
open house for the evening. 

He received a large number of 
visitors during the evening and took 
pleasure in showing them through the 
offices at the nursery, which have 
been fully remodeled. The general 
offices of the Grifing Nurseries are 
on the nursery grounds, . approxi- 
mately five miles north of the city 
limits of Beaumont, Tex. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 26 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we advise you to book 
your order at once. 
ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRIES, $10.00 
per 100. Dunlap Strawberries, $7.50 per 1000 
F.O.B. 


R. H. DIXON BERRY FARMS, 
Rt. 1, Hutchinson, Kan. 











BERRY PLANTS 
Improved Eldorado Blackberry, hardy, 
strong, No. 1, 2-yr. field plants, bearers of 
large luscious fruit. $2.00 per 100; 2000 for 


MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





DECEMBER 1, 1944 


BULBS 


ROOTS 


VINES 





TULIP BULBS 
Nicely cured, in excellent condition. 
Inglescombe Yellow, Clara Butt, Picotee, 
Retrofiexa. Also Bronze Queen and Ingles- 
combe Yellow mixed. 
1 to 1%-in., $60.00 per 1000. 
% to 1-in., $50. 00 per 1000. 
 —~guemes “made within 2 hrs. of receipt of 
order. 
MATHEWS NURSERY, Gary, Ind. 


EVERGREENS—Specimen 


WAX-LEAVED LIGUSTRUM 
Several thousand choice plants for sale. 
18 to 24 ins.; 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft. 
WATSON NURSERY, 
Monticello, Fla. 


2500 JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA, 2 

and 3 to 4 ft. Car or truck lots only. 

HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 











to 3 ft. 





EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Mary Washington, l-yr., non-irrigated 
$8.00 per 1000 in bulk 
ROY WILKINS 
Newberg, Ore. 


HONEYSUCKLE (Hall's Japan) 
Lining-out, $12.00 per 1000. 
2 and 3-yr.-old plants, $5.00 per 100. 
BURKMAN’S NURSERY 
Roscoe, Ill. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, strong, No. 1 M. 
Washington, $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry 
plants, $80.00 per 1000, ready December 15. 

SEBASTOPOL NURSERY CoO. 
Sebastopol, Cal. 


RUBY RHUBARB 
No. 1 Divisions, 22c. 
BERGESON NURSERY, 
Fertile, Minn. 


SEEDS 


PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, properly cured, high 
germination. Small seeds, $3.50 bu.; medium 
size, $3.00; large, $2.50. Terms % cash with 
order, balance C.O.D. Samples upon request. 
Also 15-yr. Boxwood, 2 to 3 ft., $4.00 each. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 











DECORATIVES 


DECORATIVES. Clean, new 1944 selected 
Gum balls, Pine cones, Chinaberry, Cotton, 
Magnolia and Jimson pods, berried Red 
Cedar, Pine needles, bright autumn sprays in 
various colors. Liberal sample of all, $5.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


CHRISTMAS TREES, car and truckloads. 
Berried Red Cedar, Pine, Holly, Mistletoe, 
etc. Liberal sample of sizes trees and mistle- 
toe, $10.00. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HEAVY trimmed nursery - grown Spruce 
Christmas trees, 10 to 16 ft., 25c per foot of 
height. Write for prices on wreaths, roping 
and baled branches. 











W. EVERGREEN CO., Morris, Minn. 





LINING-OUT STOCK 

ROOTED CUTTINGS 
otting Nov. 1, 1944. Will make 
or Spring 1945, if potted this 


CONIFERS 

$80.00 per 1000 
BIOTA Aurea Nana 
BIOTA Aurea Nana Globosa 
BIOTA Bakeri 
BIOTA Bonita 
BIOTA Excelsa 
BIOTA Howard Bluespire 
BIOTA Ramsayi 
BIOTA Rosedale 
JUNIPER Pfitzeriana 
betes = ry Italian Cypress 

BRO LEAF EVERGREENS 

Sto .00 per 1000 
ABELIA Grandiflora 
BUXUS Sempervirens 
DWARF, Carnation-flowered Pomegranate 
EUONYMUS Japonicus 
IMPROVED Hypericum 
JASMINE Floridum 


Ready for 
good liners 
Fall. 


PYRACANTHA Yunnanensis 
RED WING Heteropteris 
POT PLANTS—CONFERS 
$120.00 per 1000 
BIOTA Aurea Nana 2\-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Bakeri 2%-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Bonita .2%-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Excelsa ....2%-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Rosedale 6 to 9 ins., Field-grown 
JUNIPER Fastigiata (Irish vee 
n 


%- 
BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 


ABELIA Grandiflora, 2\%-in. Pots.... 
ABELIA, Edward Goucher, 

2%-in. Pots 
BUXUS Sempervirens, 4 to 6 ins., 

once wena. 
IMPROV Hypericum, 2%- wat Pots. 
JASMINE, Piorldum, 2%-in. 
PYRACANTHA Lalandi, 2\%- sy Pots. 

BAKER — ns 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 


120.00 





HARDY PLANTS 
AZALEAS 


Snow and 
$10.00 per 





pink (native) 


Hardy, heavy 
100; 3 to 4 ft., 


Azaleas, 2 to 3 ft., 
$15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
60.00 per 1000. 
NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


Greenville, Ga. 








Rainbow Iris collection, very lovely vari- 
eties; 1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00; 1 each of 50 
kinds, $5.00; 1 each of 100 kinds, $7.50; 
labeled. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


VERBENA 
Bright pink perennial, large field plants, 
$4.00 per 100; 2000 for $30.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 
heavy 
$25.00 








Sweet-scented Blue Violets, hardy, 
bloomers. Large plants, $3.00 per 100; 
per 1000. 


MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





NUT TREES 


BLACK WALNUTS 
200 2-in. caliper, 100 1-in. caliper. 
err grown. Make offer. 
ZELLWEGER NURSERY 
9600 Bellefontaine Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalog and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CO Lumberton, Miss. 








SHRUBS and TREES 


We offer the following well grown stock 
at prices to sell quickly. Packing at cost. 
Truck loaded free. 





BR B&B 
$0.25 $0.50 
. ere 


2000 Abelia Grand., 3 to 4 ft 
1000 Birch, Am. White, 8 to 10 ft. 
500 Cotoneaster Div., 2 to 3 ft... 
1500 Cydonia Jap., red, 2 to 3 ft... 
500 Cornus Florida, 6 to 6 ft..... 
300 Hawthorn, Washington, 
6 to 7 ft. 

200 Juniper Burki, 3 to 4 ft 

1000 Juniper Pfitzer, 2 to 3 ft 

500 — Frag., 3 to 4 ft., 


hea 

200 Magnolia Glauca, 3 to 4 ft.. 

200 Magnolia Grand., 

200 Pinus Mughus, 16 to 18 ins 
2000 Redbud, 6 to 8 ft 
2000 Sweet Gum, 6 to 8 ft -75 

KLEIN NURSERY & FLORAL CO. 
Crestwood, Ky. 





PACHYSANDRA SPECIAL 


Rooted cuttings, the finest crop we have 
ever grown, sturdy, fleshy and well rooted. 
Pot them now to carry under the greenhouse 
bench or in coldframes for immediate avail- 
ability next spring. 

Price: $6.00 per 100, $55.00 per 1000. 
JOSEPH F. MARTIN Co., Painesville, O. 


EVERGREENS AND TREES 

Red Cedar, Pine and Magnolia Glauca, 12 
to 18 ins., 10c ea., $75.00 per 1000. 

Red Maple, Rea Oak, Poplar, Liquidambar 
Styraciflua, Sweet Gum, fragrant-flowering 
pink Crab Apple, Chinaberry, red and yellow 
Sweet Plum seedlings, 1 to 2 ft., $6.00 per 
100; 3 to 4 ft., $12.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HONEYSUCKLE 
Lonicera Halliana Japonica (Hall’s Honey- 
suckle), strong No. 1, 2-yr., field-grown; 
three to four 18 to 20-in. leads. Carefully 
graded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 
per 1000. ——— paae, $20.00 per 1000. 
Immediate shipm 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 
25,000 QUERCUS BICOLOR (Swamp White 
Oak), 6 to 12 ins. Order in units of 100. 
$20.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. 
Send orders now. Delivery to be made when 
weather permits. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CoO. 
Scottsville, Texas 


VINCA MINOR, Bowles variety, 4 yrs. 
Many runners. Excellent growth. 
$10.00 per 100. 

Peat Humus, 2-bushel bag, $1.15, F.O.B. 
SYLVANIA NURSERY & PEAT CO., 
New Galilee, Pa. 

200 REDLEAF BARBERRY, 3 ft., 45c; 
Old-fashioned Geneton and Winesap Apples, 
11/16 up, 75c. 

BRUENING'S NURSERIES, 
Higginsville, Mo. 
CORNUS FLORIDA. 

Hardy, heavy, mammoth-flowering white 

peeses 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 
$15.00 per 100 
Ms. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 

Send for new Fall list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 


WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. A fine 
block of 600, A to 6 and 6 to 7 ft. Given space. 
or -grow 

eMAUZY & SON. Columbus, Ind. 


PEAR TREES, bearing age, 4-yr., 500 8 to 
16 ft., good caliper, 8 varieties. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CoO., 
Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 
AZALEAS 
heavy Snow and ink (native) 
2 to 3 ft., $10.90 per 100: $75.00 per 








Greenville, Ga. 














Greenville, Ga. 














Hardy, 
Azaleas, 


1000. 
CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


MRS. Greenville Ga. 


CHRISTMAS TREES, nursery-grown, 3 to 
15 ft. Black Hills, White, Norway and Colo- 
rado Spruces. No shipping 

EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 

If you don't find what you want 
try a Classified A 
under the heading ‘“‘Wanted."’ 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 


Lowell, Ind. 








SUPPLIES 


WAXES 
Book your orders now for: 
Nursery-Dip-Wax for roses, shrubs. 
Trowbridge Grafting Wax— 
tops in grafting material. 
Treekote for your pruning compound. 
Write for prices. 
WALTER E. CLARK & SON, 
Milford, Conn. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, also ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
IMPORT CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write for prices. NEW AMSTERDAM IM- 
ee CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 














NUTS 





PECANS 
(Papershell) 
BWR. ccccccccestoccoeseccess $ 2.50 
10 Ibs. . 

100 Ibs. 0.00 
Selected natives, 30c per Ib. All cee -packed 
in 5-lb. bags. Excellent for counter trade. 
Place your order before Christmas rush. 

EUBANK BROS. NURSERY 
Waxahachie, Texas 





WANTED 


Transplanted understocks as 





WANTED: 
follows: 
Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 5000, 
HESS’ NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 
WANTED—UNDERSTOCKS 
For delivery this fall or next spring. 
1000 Fagus Sylvatica 
1000 Cornus Florida 
5000 Acer Palmatum 
1000 Magnolia Kobus, Glauca or Acuminata 
BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 
Casstown, O. 








5,000 seedling or collected Fern- 
fall or spring 
will be 


WANTED: 
leaved Bleeding Hearts for late 
delivery. Your prompt quotation 
greatly appreciated. 

SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


WANTED: For cash, anything up to 60,000 
Taxus Cuspidata Capitata liners, 10 to 12 
inches, or 12 to 15 inches. Early spring 
delivery. 

GARDNER'S NURSERIES, Rocky Hill, 
WANTED 
Mazzard Cherry seedlings. 
Purple and Copper Beech trees 
JOHN RICK 
438 Penn St., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED 
25,000 Rose cuttings 
ARTHUR V. LEY 
La Plata, Md. 


WANTED 
yellow chrysanthemum plants. 
ARTHUR V. LEY. 
La Plata, Maryland. 





Conn. 











Hardy 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


New Rules on Witholding Tax 


Forms and instructions were late 
in coming from the federal bureau of 
internal revenue in regard to changes 
in the withholding tax, but nursery- 
men who have employees to which 
the regulations apply were required 
to comply with these changes by 
December 1, 1944. As hitherto, wages 
of agricultural labor are exempt from 
the withholding tax. 

New rates of withholding taxes and 
new exemption rules provided for in 
the individual income tax act of 1944 
apply to all wages paid on or after 
January 1, 1945, no matter when 
these wages were earned. 

The 1944 income tax act provided 
four principal changes as follows: 

1. New withholding exemption 
certificates filed by each employee 
with the employer by December 1. 
After that date each new employee 
should furnish a certificate at the 
beginning of employment. 

2. The number of withholding 
exemptions allowed each employee is 
to be determined by a new method, 
described on the new certificate, form 
W-4 (revised 1944). 

3. New rates of withholding tax 
are prescribed in a new set of wage 
bracket tables and a revised method 
of percentage computation. 

4. Changes in an employee's ex- 
emption status under the new law 
will in some cases affect his withhold- 
ing exemptions for the current year 
and in other cases not until the next 
year. The old exemption certificates 
and the present withholding rates re- 
main in effect until January 1, 1945, 
and anyone hiring an employee after 
December 1, 1944, but prior to 
January 1, 1945, will have to request 
that the employee furnish a certificate 
on the old form to be used for the 
rest of 1944 as well as a certificate on 
the new form for use after January 1, 
1945. The new rates, however, will 
be used in computing 1944 tax liabil- 
ity for individual income tax returns 
which will be due March 15, 1945. 

Under the rules for withholding in 
1944 an exemption for a dependent 
was allowed only if the dependent 
was less than 18 years old or inca- 
pable of self-support. It was not re- 
quired that the dependent should be 
related to the one supporting him. In 
1945 a dependent’s age or ability to 
earn his living does not matter, but 
he must have a gross income for 1945 
of less than $500; over half of his 
support for 1945 must be furnished 
by the person claiming him as a de- 
pendent and, in addition, he must be 


closely related. To be considered 
“closely related” the dependent must 
be one of the following relatives: 
Children, or their descendants; step- 
children; parents or their ancestors; 
stepfather or stepmother; brother or 
sister; stepbrother or stepsister; half 
brother or half sister; son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, father - in - law, 
mother-in-law, brother-in-law, or sis- 
ter-in-law, or uncle, aunt, nephew or 
niece—unless related only by mar- 
riage. Legally adopted children are 
considered the same as though they 
were children by blood. No other 
relatives than those in these classes 
can be listed as dependents, even if 
they are being supported. 

Under the new rules parents with 
children over 18 who are attending 
college will be able to claim them as 
dependents, if the children will not 
be earning a gross income of $500 or 
more during 1945. There is no longer 
any head of the family classification. 


A single employee with no depend- 
ents is entitled to one exemption for 
himself. In the case of married per- 
sons, one exemption is allowed for 
the husband and one for the wife. 
If either husband or wife is not work- 
ing, or is working but not subject to 
withholding or in the armed forces, 
the one filing the certificate is en- 
titled to two exemptions, plus any 
for dependents. If both are working, 
they may decide as to whether one is 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 
VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 
We i eet siecle Mis of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








DESMODIUM PENDULIFLORUM 


Lespedeza thunbergi (S.P.N.) 


The true weeping type and the 
best bush clover. Cascades of rose- 
purple flowers in September and 


October. 
Per 10 Per 100 
$2.90 $25.00 


Medium 18.00 


Ask for complete price list. 





THE WILLIS NURSERY CO., ottawa, Kansas 





to take both exemptions or each to 
take one. 

An employee filing a certificate in 
1944 for use in 1945 should claim 
exemptions to which he will be en- 
titled on January 1, 1945. After 
January 1, 1945, an employee filing 
a certificate should claim those exemp- 
tions he is entitled to on the day the 
certificate is signed. The withholding 
exemption certificate on form W-4 
(revised 1944), when once filed with 
the employer, will remain in effect 
indefinitely unless an amended cer- 
tificate is furnished. 

Blanks for these exemption certifi- 
cates are provided employers by the 
nearest revenue office. If an employee 
fails to file a new exemption certifi- 
cate the employer is required to with- 
hold tax as if the employee had 
claimed no exemptions. 

The same form is to be used for 
amended certificates filed by em- 
ployees to show changes in their ex- 
emption status. When the number of 
exemptions claimed decreases an em- 
ployee is required to file an amended 
certificate within ten days. When the 
number of exemptions increases, the 
employee may file an amended cer- 
tificate at any time, but is not re- 
quired to do so. 

The employer may make an 
amended certificate effective with the 
next payment of wages or he may 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF PLANT NAMES 


THIRD PRINTING 


Containing 3,000 plant names 

and botanical terms, with 

accurate pronunciation and 
also brief definitions. 





64 pages and cover—4x6 inches 
25 cents per copy 


You will want a copy yourself and 
one for each of your employees. 
Suitable good-will token for cus- 
tomers—or put copies on your 
counter for sale. 


5 copies ..$ 1.00 (20 cents) 
10 copies .. 1.90 (19 cents) 
25 copies .. 4.50 (18 cents) 
50 copies .. 8.50 (17 cents) 

100 copies .. 15.00 (15 cents) 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 














DECEMBER 1, 1944 


wait to make it effective until the first 
status determination date—January 1 
or July 1—occurring at least thirty 
days from the date on which the 
certificate is filed with him. 

Classes of wage and salary pay- 
ments exempt from withholding have 
not been changed. Included among 
exempt wages are amounts paid for 
agricultural labor; therefore, growers 
whose workers are classed as agricul- 
tural labor still do not need to with- 
hold tax from their wages. 

The tax withheld is based on the 
pay roll period in use. Wage bracket 
tables for daily or miscellaneous, 
weekly, biweekly, semimonthly and 
monthly pay roll periods are provided 
by the law. These are published in 
circular WT—revised 1944, “With- 
holding of Income Tax from Wages,” 
issued by the bureau of internal 
revenue. The circular also contains 
instructions for computing the per- 
centage method of withholding, but 
the amount of difference between the 
two methods is not large, so that for 
convenience most employers will 
probably prefer to use the tables. 

Part-time workers will have with- 
holding computed on the basis of the 
daily or miscellaneous table. 

Tax on supplemental wages — 
bonuses, commissions or overtime pay 
—must be computed along with the 
regular wages if these are paid at the 
same time. If paid at a different time 
the employer may aggregate the sup- 
plemental wages either with the reg- 
ular wages for the current pay roll 
period or with the regular wages for 
the last preceding pay roll period 
within the same calendar year. 

Employers withholding taxes on 
wages must make a return and pay 
the full amount of the tax on or 
before the last day of the month 
following the close of the quarters 
ending March 31, June 30, September 
30 and December 31. This return is 
made on form W-1 and filed with the 
collector for the district in which the 
business is located. 


Still another duty of the employer 
is the furnishing of two copies of the 
withholding receipt, form W-2 (re- 
vised) to each employee from whose 
wages tax has been withheld. This 
receipt, which must be furnished on 
or before January 31 of each year, 
shows the total amount of wages paid 
and the amount of tax withheld dur- 
ing the previous calendar year. If 
employment ceases before the end of 
the calendar year the receipt must be 
supplied to the employee not later 
than thirty days after the last pay- 
ment of wages. 

This year, for the first time, the 
employee earning less than $5,000 








Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 





WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 
Liners: 2@¢€ line; minimum order $1.00. 














$1800 to $4000 a year. 


$1500 to $2600 a year. 
1500 to $2600 a year. 


5600 Poplar Blvd. 





HELP WANTED 
ATTENTION 


RETURNING SOLDIERS AND DEFENSE WORKERS 
We have a permanent job for you if you can qualify for any of the 
following positions which we will add to our present organization: 
BOOKKEEPER with tax experience and capable of typing. 


FLORAL DESIGNER, experienced. $1500 to $2400 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
GREENHOUSE MAN. Grower of potted plants, etc. 


NURSERYMAN, PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 


$ 

TERMITE SALESMAN and TREATER. $2200 to $3600 a year. 

TREE SURGEON. $1800 to $3600 a year. 

Give references, experience, age and full particulars in detail in first 
letter. No applicant will be given a personal interview without letter of 
qualification first. Other than ex-soldiers, applicant will be required to 
have a statement of availability or be exempt from draft service. 

ARTHUR MURRAY CO., INC. 
Nurserymen & Florists 


Memphis, Tenn. 





will be able to use his withholding 
receipt as an income tax return, after 
which the collector will figure the 
tax and send a refund or a bill for 
the remainder. Therefore, form W-2 
is important to every employee. 

An annual report of withholding 
also has to be filed by the employer. 
Triplicate copies of all withholding 
receipts issued during the year must 
be included with the quarterly return 
for the last quarter of the calendar 
year, or with the final return for the 
year if submitted before the last 
quarter, and a reconciliation of quar- 
terly returns with withholding re- 
ceipts must also be submitted. 

Information returns (form 1099)» 
concerning wage payments from 
which tax has been withheld do not 
have to be made by employers if 
triplicates of withholding receipts are 
submitted with the last quarterly re- 
turn for the year. However, form 
1099 must be filed by employers with 
respect to payments of compensation 
not subject to withholding which 
totals $500 or more during the cal- 
endar year. This should be noted 
by nurserymen employing men classed 
as agricultural labor whose wages are 
exempt from withholding. 





YULE DECORATIONS. 
{Continued from page 6.] 


combination. Many other decorative 
pieces can be devised once the basic 
arrangements are understood. Your 
originality is the limiting factor. 
One other suggestion—small nan- 
dinas eight to fifteen inches in height 
and well formed are unexcelled as 





HELP WANTED 


Men for digging large shade trees, near 
Wheaton, Illinois, and for planting at 
new Army Hospital, First Ave. & Roose- 
velt Road; interesting outside work all 
through winter and spring; wages, $1.10 
per hour and time and one-half for more 
than 8 hours per day or more than 40 
hours per week. Help to do this essential 


job for our wounded men. Apply 


VAUGHAN'S GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Hines, Il. 


Or phone Otto Damgaard 
at Des Plaines 401 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced propagator of nursery 
stock and perennials using greenhouses 
and coldframes; state qualifications and 
give references when writing. 

Address No. 330. American Nursery- 
man, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Sales manager with qualifications to 
organize and teach landscape planning. 
Several years’ experience in nursery 
sales work. Equipped with sales pro- 
grams and sound business background 

Address No. 329, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, Chi- 
cago 4. 


343 South Dearborn St., 











ATTENTION EX-SERVICEMEN 
Vigorous, outdoor work. Opportunity of 
learning a worth-while profession. Men with 
tree surgery experience particularly desirable. 
P. O. Box 187 West Hartford, Conn. 





HELP WANTED. Experienced man to 
form partnership in new nursery, 26 acres 
nestled between finest suburban development 
districts. Experience rather than capital 
needed. Conservative estimated postwar an- 
nual business, $100,000. Arthur I. Zeiger's 
Farm, Carnahan Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 





winter pot plants. There is the added 
value of planting them once the 
Christmas season is over and retain- 
ing their beauty for a long time. No 
other plant can do so much, except 





30 


in the warmer areas, where poinset- 
tias can be grown. Note the picture 
for the effective beauty of indoor 
usage of the plants. These plants will 
bring much more income to you at 
this age than for several seasons to 
come. Potting the plant is easy at 
this season, and demand will be found 
brisk. Small boxwoods, low-growing 
ilex species, cotoneasters and similar 
plants offer the same opportunity. 
These plants are bound to be ex- 
tremely popular in hospitals, and par- 
ticularly should they be valuable in 
giving the wounded veteran a bit of 
Christmas green. 


Preserving Arrangements. 


Now, as to keeping your arrange- 
ments in good condition, here are 
some suggestions. If you want to use 
oak, magnolia, photinia or nandina 
leaves in decorations, they can be 
given treatment to extend their usage. 
To toughen and make them easy to 
handle, soak the leaves for four or 
five days in a concentrated solution 
of. calcium chloride. After they are 
dried, you can coat them with lacquer 
or enamel or dye them. They retain 
a glossy surface. 

Another commercial treatment 
which is effective concerns the use of 
Methocel, a Dow Chemical Co. prod- 
uct. This is a fibrous dry material, 
soluble in water, which in a three 
per cent solution coats leaves, flowers 
and fruits with a thin clear covering. 
It is odorless, tasteless and nontoxic, 
and it is no fire hazard. Leaves, flow- 
ers and fruits coated with this chemi- 
cal have remained turgid ten to fifteen 
days longer than untreated materials. 
The addition of two teaspoonfuls of 
glycerine to each gallon of water 
serves to heighten the effect of Me- 
thocel. Methocel is cheap and may 
find other usages in nursery practices, 
once you become familiar with it. 
The 15-cps. viscosity grade has been 
satisfactory. 

Thinner-leaved species, such as 
ferns, grasses and the like, soaked in 
an eighteen per cent solution of 
glycerine will hold up long. They 
can be dyed any suitable color in the 
solution afterward. 

It has been determined that kerries 
and leaves of holly, nandina, cotone- 
aster and other plants can be ex- 
tended in usage for two or three 
weeks by dipping the species in solu- 
tions of hormones. Fruitone, Stop- 
Drop, Paramone and Stay-Fast are all 
used to prevent preharvest apple 
drop. Any of these commercial items, 
if used in double the strength sug- 
gested for apples, will be effective in 
preventing early shedding of leaves 
or fruits of the Christmas greens in 
use. One or two pints or summer oil 
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greater pressure, more uniform 
spray. Extension pipes and hose 
are longer, covering more area from 
one position. Agitator prevents so- 
lution from settling or clogging. 


Buy a Paragon Sprayer from your 
dealer with privilege of ten days’ 
trial and’ money back guarantee. 


Paragon Sprayer No. 3—$25.95, east 
of Rocky Mountains. Complete 
with 7%-ft. extension pipe, 10-ft. 
spray hose and 2 nozzles. Air gauge 
$2.50 extra. If your dealer does not 
handle Paragon Sprayers, write us 


You Can’*t Make Peace with Parasites... 


Kill Them with a PARAGON SPRAYER 


ESTROY them. Wipe them out. Win victory this year with a Paragon 
Sprayer. Just fill the 12-gallon container with death-dealing solution 
and take a few easy strokes at the pump handle. The protective spray will 
cover every stem, leaf and bud of your growing 
stock. It will bring death to the parasites and 
will prevent their young from maturing. 


Paragon Sprayer No. 3 has wide wheel rims 
and low-hung container; it stands steady on 
uneven ground. Oversize air chamber assures 


One wheel truck 
if specified. 








direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 1203 State Ave., 


Harrison, Ohio 
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ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE AVAILABLE 


Patent No. 2073695 
No change in price. 


Now made in four sizes, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 8-in. and 
9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $22.50 per 1000. 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more 
profit for the Florist and Nurseryman. Order early, for freight shipments are slow. 

Cloverset Lightweight Pots have been discontinued for the duration. 
Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


Which WiLL 

BRING THE 

MOST PROFIT <= 
‘ A 

WHICH WiLL 

BE EASIEST 

TO SELL... 

THIS oF THIS 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 











ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Our stock this season 
is limited to the following: 


Picea Pungens 

Picea Engelmanni 
Pinus Ponderosa 
Juniperus Scopulorum 


We will be pleased to receive your orders 
subject to stock being unsold. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for New Seed List. 


A. B. C. 
“Supreme’’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 








BLACK WALNUTS 


200 2-in. caliper. 
100 1-in. caliper. 
Nursery-grown. Make offer. 


ZELLWEGER NURSERY 


9600 Bellefontaine Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. €. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











to 100 gallons of solution is often 
used as a dip to improve the sheen 
on holly. This is also effective on 
other broad-leaved evergreens. If the 
hormone preparations you use have 


the manufacturer's statement that cer- 
tain oils can be used as a spreader, be 
sure to use only those oils as a sheen 
producer. If the oil and hormone are 
not compatible, dip the plants in the 
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oil solution first and then in the hor- 
mone solution. No dip or wash should 
follow the hormone bath. Allow the 
material to drain dry. A whole wreath 
can be as effectively dipped as a small 
sprig. A long soaking is not required 
and might be harmful. Wreaths, 
sprays, garlands, etc., treated and sold 
before the middle of December will 
likely retain their foliage and fruits 
until the new year if hormone‘treated. 
Advertise Wisely. 


Contact your neighborhood florist. 
He is always willing to cooperate, and 
it will be an unusual chap who will 
not be pleased at your show of in- 
terest. The chances are that he is 
looking for just the material you have. 
Anyway, he will not turn a cold 
shoulder to your ideas if there is 
merit in them. Talk it over with him. 

It will be good advertising to give 
your church, garden club women or 
civic club a few samples of your work. 
See to it that the schoolrooms are 
supplied. If you do nothing else but 
secure good will, you have gained 
immeasurably. However, once it be- 
comes known that good greens can 
be had, you will do a thriving busi- 
ness. Then, the downtown stores are 
always in the market for Christmas 
greens. A long time ago they learned 
the psychological value of dressing 
their stores in tune with the season. 
Furthermore, the stores may be a 
channel for disposal of your finished 
goods. 

Advertise in the papers. Let it be 
known that you can offer real, crisp, 
inspiring living material. Who would 
take a crepe paper wreath or a red 
tissue bell if a good spicy mixture of 
holly, juniper and nandina was avail- 
able? Two pine branches, a sprig of 
holly and a small red ribbon can beat 
any artificial decoration. 

Well, there really is not any attrac- 
tive leaf or berry in your nursery 
that will not fit into a Chr’stmas 
decoration. Make your Christmas 
season a bit brighter, and the other 
fellow’s happiness will likewise in- 
crease. Keep him Christmas-conscious 
with the beauty of your nursery be- 
fore him this year. 





PLANNING to increase produc- 
tion, the Sorensen-Sand Nursery Co., 
Bakersfield, Cal., has purchased 560 
acres thirty miles northeast of the 
town, 


LIEUT. WALTER W. HILLEN- 
MEYER, of Hillenmeyer’s Nurseries, 
Lexington, Ky., was wounded in the 
leg by shrapnel two months ago. 
After remaining in the hospital for a 
short time, he was able to resume 
his duties as a staff officer on the 
European front. 

















WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 


labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 £08. kansas city 








May we express our appreciation to the many nurserymen who 
waited patiently until we could fill their orders 
only a few days behind. The 4-ply tires, now standard equipment, 
are ample justification for the increased price 


We are, at present, 











THE GARDEN SHOP, 


Inc. 
Kansas City, Kan. 








4819 Mission Rd. 
weil 


HYPONCX Foo0 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 


EEDING—fiowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 
TOP DRESSING—soluble—plants absorb it quickly. 
SEED GERMINATION—helps to prevent damping off. 
CUTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted. 
TRANSPLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting. 


This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater ey 4 in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 

Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens and 
house plants. Nationally advertised. 


1-oz. pkg. retails (0e—packed 72 to case. 

3-oz. can retails 2 ked 36 to case. 
i-Ib. can retails $1.00—packed 12 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 

Write jobber or us - dealer and grower prices. 

Buy from your jobber or send Gc for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for 1 Ib. (makes 100 —. 
} +h — on first order for | case for resale or drum 
or your ow 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


315 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
TO MAKE A BETTER COMPOST 


An activated compost, prepared by 
the Howard Process, can be matured 
in about 90 days. Far superior to 
compost made in the old way. Our 
64-page book “Compost — How to 
Make It” will be sent free upon 
receipt of subscription to ORGANIC 
GARDENING Magazine one full year 
at $2.00. Send $2.00 today and save 
many dollars on chemical fertilizers. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 31-W, Emmaus, Pa. 








Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 
AMFRICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, IL. 











Own a 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


Of Your Own 





$29.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee, 

Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


798 Dutton Road So, Sudbury, Mass. 


case No 








RELIANCE AZALEA AND CAMELLIA 
SPECIAL PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed for 


Azaleas Camellias 
Rhododendrons Kalmia 
Tea Olives Hollies 
Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 
Used and Recommended by Leading Nurseries 


Manufactured by ; 
The Reliance Fertilizer Company 


Savannah Georgia 
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Reasonably prompt delivery 





Introducing 


Sheets to your order. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 


312-330 North Carpenter Street 
A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF —tThe New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


- EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Chieageo 7, Ill. 





GARDEN IN SHADE. 
[Continued from page 11.] 


less he has a constantly moist spot 
for it. Even then, it is usually bought 
singly or in threes at the best, when 
actually it should be planted gener- 
ously to get its full beauty. In the 
garden under consideration, it was 
planted in broad masses along a 
stream bank, where its roots were 
always in moist ground and where it 
grew close to three feet in height, 
with heads of pink flowers on tall 
naked stems in May, before the leaves 
awakened into growth. Then came 
big umbrella leaves which are the 
plant’s fortune. 

As I remember that’ planting of 
Saxifraga peltata, there comes to mind 
a nearby picture made up of a broad 
patch of Sedum pulchellum and an- 
other of S. ternatum, and I am moved 
to wonderment that more gardeners 
do not use these two natives in a 
similar way, even though it would 
usually have to be on a smaller scale. 
Pulchellum—I am now speaking of 
the little, terete-leaved, noncreeper 
with 4-parted pink flowers, except one 
5-parted flower in the fork of the 
inflorescence, which is in the garden 
under that name, though some mod- 
ern botanists deny it that name—is 
one of the best sedums and one of 
the better garden plants, if its needs 
can be supplied. These include con- 
siderable moisture, or somewhat less 
moisture and more shade. Planted 
here in a constantly moist, light soil 
in dappled shade it made a most en- 
trancing picture for more than a 
month in midsummer. On the other 
hand, S. ternatum enlivened May and 
part of June with its offering of white 
flowers over green mats. The planting 
also included some intriguing forms 
of S. roseum, but as they are not 
regular articles of commerce they 
need not concern us now. 

I have never seen columbine used 
to better advantage than it was in 
the partly open space in the wood- 





BURLAP SQUARES 


Made from lightweight vacuum-cleaned 
material, 


20x20 ins. 
(approximately 
24x24 ins. 
(approximately 
BOD GO occvcscccvesscocese 22. 
(approximately 
28x30 ins. 
(approximately 4 sqs. 
30x30 ins. 
(approximately 3 sqs. % 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


F.O.B. Wooster, Ohio. 


RAY C. SPROSTY BAG CO. 


323 E. Liberty St. Wooster, Ohio 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319%: Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 

the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 





Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 
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(nits ) 
\ America’s Finest 


BRANOZ, 
—— Best Buy On the Market 

Write for Free Sample 

ALSO OTHER HARD.TO-CET RUBBER ITEMS: 


RUBBER BANDS 

V-BELTS APRONS 
WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
FINCER COTS FOOTWEAR 
TUBING SUCTION HOSE 
FRUIT CRADER BELTS 








CET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 











529 East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. jj 





land and along its borders. I have 
no idea what had gone into the mak- 
ing of the strain, though I suspect it 
contained a little of everything in the 
columbine line, with a basis in Aqui- 
legia vulgaris and a liberal sprinkling 
of the Rocky Mountain columbine, 
A. coerulea. The kinds are of less 
importance, however, than the way 
in which they were used. There were 
literally hundreds of them planted 
in masses with thalictrum and other 
lovers of partial shade. It would 
make an engrossing hobby for any- 
one interested in plants to start out 
with the columbines available today 
and work toward their improvement 
in several characters, including stabil- 
ity of plant as well as better colors 
and flowers. 

I saw several associations there of 
the small creeping linarias, L. aequi- 
triloba and L. hepaticaefolia and 


LS 
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LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 
THE 


BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 








DERRY, N. H. 





ARIENS-7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 

ARIENS CO. 
Bex 718 = BRILLION, Wis 
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what I took to be L. pallida, with 
Arenaria balearica and A. verna, 
growing on and among outcropping 
boulders that I should like to repeat 
in my own garden, but none of these 
plants, except A. verna, is hardy with 
me and it would be necessary to carry 
stock plants over winter indoors, as 
I suspect that gardener did. Where 
these plants are hardy, I can think of 
few lovelier associations for boulders 
in shade. The linarias would bloom 
violet, lilac, lilac and gold all sum- 
mer; A. balearica would give its offer- 
ing of white through the same season. 

To complete the foregoing picture 
there was a number of birches—the 
paper birch, Betula papyrifera, for 
the main picture and a small Rocky 
Mountain species, perhaps B. nana, 
with a height of less than two feet, 
as a background. 

Farther up the slope, where the 
shade was less dense and the soil not 
so moist, was the loveliest tangle of 
violets that I have ever seen. It 
reminded me again that most of us 
are missing much good material, not 
only for shady plantings but also for 
sunny spots, when we neglect the 
violets. Here was assembled a long 
list of sweet violets, including the 
everblooming variety semperflorens 
and some, like the lovely pale yellow 
sulphurea, which I can only keep over 
winter by putting in a protected 
frame. The outstanding show in the 
violet season was Viola papilionacea 
priceana, the big Confederate violet, 
with its large blue-centered white 
flowers held well above the foliage. 
Other natives in the planting were 
the lovely V. blanda, whose white 
flowers, faintly fragrant, quickly fol- 
low odorata; the white form of V. 
septentrionalis, the whitish V. cana- 
densis and a few westerners. 

There was one kind (I brought it 
home with me and later lost it) that 
I should like to have again and to 
know what it is. It was one of the 
species with evident stems, quite like 
the European silvestris, but larger- 
flowered than that plant and pure 
white in color. There were many 
other violets there, including some 
that are scarcely worth room in the 
average small garden, but it reminded 
me that I have overlooked some splen- 
did garden material when I neglected 
to follow viola to the end and that 
many a neighborhood grower is miss- 
ing opportunities for profit by his 
neglect of the genus. 

[To be continued. } 





MYERS NURSERIES were re- 
cently established at Leavenworth, 
Kan., by Arthur Myers, a former 
employee of Bents Nurseries. 





Save 
Time 





Milwaukee 6 





Save 
Twine 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 


FELINS 


Save 


Labor 





Wisconsin 





CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 


GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER’ S 


NURSERY TWINES 
Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430 N. WELLS ST., 


CHICAGO 54, 


HLL 





HORMODIN 
Roots Cuttings Faster — Better 
No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-lb., $3.00. 


No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 
ficult subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 75c; 1-lb., $4.50. 
No. 3 for the most difficult items— 
%-oz. jar., $1.00; %-Ib., $4.50. 
Combination package containing gen- 
erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. 0. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 
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RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 
in various grades. 


Send for latest prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 











TOOLS & ALL SUPPLIES for 


Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 











Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
‘Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment, 
% page catalog free--write, 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Picua, Ohio 











BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
burserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 
Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Scheefafe~F ORIST SUPPLY C0. 


Dept. A Wilmette, Ill. 








ILLINOIS STAFF CHANGES. 


Dr. Charles C. Compton leaves the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana, December 1, to join the insecti- 
cide department of the Velsicol Corp., 
Chicago. Appointed to take charge of 
the development of agricultural in- 
secticides, Dr. Compton will spend 
part of his time supervising the work 
carried on under research fellowship 
maintained by the Velsicol Corp. at 
Cornell University and at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He 
will supervise testing of solvents and 
toxicants used in proprietary insecti- 
cides, 

A native of Vermont, Dr. Compton 
joined the survey staff as field ento- 
mologist in 1921, after graduating 
from the University of Connecticut. 
He was named associate entomologist 
in 1931 and was acting head of the 
survey's section of economic ento- 
mology for a few months after the 
death of Prof. W. P. Flint in 1943. 
He received his M. S. degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1934 and 
was granted a Ph. D. in 1940. 

To succeed Dr. D. B. Creager, who 
recently left for a post in Florida, 
Junius Leonard Forsberg joins the 
staff of the Illinois State Natural His- 
tory Survey as research pathologist in 
floricultural crop diseases Decem- 
ber 1. 

Born at Bertrand, Neb., June 15, 
1907, of Swedish descent, Mr. Fors- 
berg spent part of his boyhood on a 
small farm near Fort Collins, Colo., 
which specialized in market garden- 
ing, vegetables and ornamental plants. 
He attended the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Fort Collins, receiving the 
B. S. degree with a major in botany 
in 1930. After completing a course 
in plant pathology, he received the 
M. S. degree in 1932 from Michigan 
State College, where he remained on 
the staff of the botany department 
until 1935, when he joined the staff 
of Colorado State College. 





ILLINOIS FRUIT CROPS. 

Severe worm damage since October 
1 has cut the 1944 Illinois commercial 
apple crop eleven per cent. Only 
2,418,000 bushels, smallest yield since 
1938, were reported by the state and 
federal agricultural departments. Last 
year 2,790,000 bushels were har- 
vested. 

The 1944 pear crop of 335,000 
bushels met expectations, but like 
apples was well below the 10-year 
average. 

Prolonged drought reduced the 
grape crop to 3,700 tons, 1,400 tons 
below the 10-year average. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


EVERYWHERE 


our 


SUBSTITUTE 


for 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Are Giving Complete 


SATISFACTION 


Why Not Try Them? 











Write for Samples 
and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 


343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 








GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 


SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
RAFFTIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 

Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers St. | New York 7, N. Y. 





SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















DECEMBER 1, 


1944 


@ NURSERYMEN KNOW that it’s what goes on 
below the surface that counts. Healthy roots make 
healthy plants. Cut down transplanting losses by 
soaking soil around the roots with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution or soak bare-root plants overnight 
in a barrel of the solution before replanting. 


TRANSPLANTONE, the plant hormone, reduces 
wilting and starts active growth sooner after the 
shock of transplanting. 


Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, decid- 
uous trees and shrubs with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution and get a strong, healthy growth right 
through the season. The treatment will not interfere 
with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 


A 3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $1.00 
A 1-lb. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $4.00 


One pound makes 160 gallons of transplanting 
solution for treatment of trees and shrubs or 1600 
gallons of solution for seedlings and soft-tissued 
plants. 

Write today for our special proposition to nurserymen. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division AMBLER, PENNA. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


RANSPLANTONE 








BOOKS ON LANDSCAPE PLANTING 


An Introduction to the Study of Landscape De- 
sign, by H. V. Hubbard and T. Kimball. The ac- 
cepted authority or. the theory of design and 
practice of landscaping. 419 p. (1929) $6.00 


Garden Planning and Building, by H. Stuart 
Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. Valuable for 
data on construction. 244 p. (1939) $3.00 


Planting Design, by Florence B. Robinson. Mod- 
ern and practical treatment of theories of land- 
scape composition. 215 p. (1940) ‘ 


Landscaping the Small Home, by Edward W. 
Olver. Suggestions on foundation planting, shrub 
borders, planning and constructing gardens, with 
planting plans. 160 p. (1931) $1.00 


Landscaping the Home Grounds, by L. W. Ram- 
sey. Elementary design and planting. 
76 half-tones and 99 sketches. (1930) 


Landscape Architecture in the Modern World, by 
Karl B. Lohmann. Modern application of land- 
scape architecture. 160 p. (1941) $2 


Ask for circular 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


The Design of Small Properties, by M. E. Bot- 
tomley. Presents for homeowner basic principles 
of design and arrangement of plants, with 52 
plans for residence lot. 234 p. (1926 


Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Effects, by 
M. E. Coffin. Seeks the right plant for the right 
place. 168 p. (1940) 


How to Landscape Your Grounds, by L. R. John- 
son. Definite and direct suggestions for the 
homeowner. 232 p. (1941) 


Nursery Cost Finding, by John Surtees. Pro- 
cedure and data. 200 p. (1936) $7. 


Compiling a New Nursery List, by L. C. Chad- 
wick. 3 booklets. Selections of superior varieties 
of trees and shrubs in various sizes, vines and 
ground covers. List uses, culture, growth habits 
and characteristics for landscape purposes. I. 
Deciduous plants, 96 p. (1940) II. Narrow- 
leaved evergreens, 64 p. (1941) III. Broad- 
leaved evergreens, 64 p. (1941) Each, 40c. 
Three for $1.00 


“Books the Trade Buys” 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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E ARE filling our fields 
with choice Evergreens, hoping to serve you in an antic- 


ipated postwar period of prosperity for Nurserymen. 


ue 


D. Hint Nursery Company 


Evergreen Specialists Se: Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 



































